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THESE  PRIZE  WINNING  CANS  WERE  MADE,  OF 
COURSE,  BY  CAMERON  MACHINES.  IN  THE  1937 
ALL-AMERICA  PACKAGE  COMPETION,  SPONSORED  BY 
MODERN  PACKAGING  MAGAZINE,  THEY  WERE  GIVEN 
THE  SILVER  AWARD  IN  THE  METAL  CONTAINER  GROUP. 
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THE  No.  176  SQUARE-END 
COIMPOUND  APPLIER  &  CURLER 


After  “compounding,”  the  ends  are  curled 
and  stacked  ready  for  drying.  This  method 
of  compounding  and  curling,  facilitates  the 
double  seaming  operation  and  results  in  per¬ 
fect  seams. 


This  unit  of  the  automatic  line  of  machinery 
for  producing  square  cans,  automatically  feeds 
the  ends  off  the  bottom  of  the  stack  in  the 
magazine,  to  a  position  under  a  “die”  or  pad. 
This  die  applies  the  liquid  latex  compound  to 
the  ends  in  the  manner  of  a  printing  press. 
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Mr.  C.  E.  McCormick — Tampa 
Asst.  District  Sales  Manager 


Constantly  alert  to  the  needi 
and  growth  of  its  customers.  Conti¬ 
nental  builds  its  plants  near  the  can¬ 
ning  centers.  By  doing  this.  Continental 


is  able  not  only  to  fill  orders  quicker  and 


more  economically,  but  render  immediate 


service  m  any  emergency. 


Representing  the  COJNTlJNEiNTAL 
CAN  COMPANY  in  the  Tampa 
District,  these  men  are  at  your 
service  at  all  times.  No  matter 
what  the  problem,  you’ll  find  them 
only  too  willing  to  offer  friendly 
advice  or  expert  assistance. 


Mr.  C.  H.  Sweatt — Florida  and  Georgia  Sales  Representative 
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Give  your  support— The  recent  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  and  other  official  com¬ 
mittees,  of  the  National  Canners  Association,  in 
Washington,  was  the  nearest  approach  to  a  real 
“Canners’  Convention”  on  record,  we  believe.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
heads  of  the  great  can  companies,  it  was  all  canners — 
not  a  machinery-supply  man,  not  a  broker,  believe  it 
or  not. 

We  gave  you  the  highlights  of  that  meeting  in  our 
last  issue,  and  we  had  intended  to  give  you  in  this  issue 
an  account  of  the  work  done  by  the  N.  C.  A.  since  last 
recorded.  President  after  President,  upon  assuming 
his  duties,  expresses  his  utter  surprise  at  the  amount 
and  at  the  value  of  the  work  continually  being  done 
by  this  really  great  organization.  Usually  that  report 
is  made  by  the  respective  heads  of  the  various  Depart¬ 
ments  directly  to  this  Board  meeting,  but  this  time, 
to  conserve  time  and  effort,  the  report  was  put  in 
mimeograph  form,  and  doubtless  all  members  received 
a  copy,  but  we  had  intended  to  spread  this  record  before 
the  entire  industry,  and  we  will  do  so  in  next  issue, 
because  at  long  last  there  is  to  be  a  drive  for  new  mem¬ 
bers,  and  that  is  a  laudable  effort.  And  we  will  gladly 
lend  our  assistance  to  make  that  drive  a  pronounced 
success.  If  there  is  any  valid  excuse  for  any  worth¬ 
while  canner  not  belonging  to  this  National  association 
of  canners,  it  must  be  a  rara  avis,  and  we  have  never 
seen  it.  All  the  world  recognizes  this  as  the  foremost 
and  most  efficient  industrial  association  existent  yet 
there  are  fewer  than  800  canners  belonging  to  it.  Of 
course,  this  represents  the  great  bulk  of  the  canned 
foods  production,  but  for  that  very  reason,  because 
dues  are  based  on  output,  there  is  less  reason  why  the 
others  should  not  be  members,  and  in  that  way  swell 
the  total  representation,  which  is  an  important  factor, 
as  you  can  realize  if  you  think  a  moment.  Any  canner 
who  is  proud  of  his  job  ought  to  be  proud  to  be  a 
member  of  such  an  organization,  and  by  the  same 
token,  ashamed  to  ride  free. 

The  work  the  association  does  benefits  every  man  in 
ti  e  canning  industry,  including  machinery-supply  men 
ai  d  brokers.  There  is  very  material  financial  support 
I'e  'ularly  rendered  by  members  of  these  latter  classes, 
who  cannot  become  members,  because  membership  is 
confined  to  canners.  That  support  goes  to  the  great 
I  r  boratories  and  is  of  direct  dollar-and-cents  value  to 
every  canner.  You  owe  it  to  yourself,  therefore,  to  add 
y  ur  support  by  being  members;  to  do  your  full  share 
r  -i  leave  no  one  tote  your  small  investment  as  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  dues.  And  we  are  convinced  that  once 


you  understand  the  situation  and  the  reason  for  this 
drive,  you  will  hasten  to  join.  It  is  an  honor  to  be 
enrolled  with  your  fellow  canners,  and  a  sort  of 
ostracism  not  to  be.  Don’t  wait  for  next  week’s  article ; 
join  now. 

“SOMETHING  ROTTEN  IN  DENMARK”— is  a 
Shakespearian  expression,  but  it  applies  quite  broadly 
just  now  to  the  canning  industry,  and  particularly  to 
the  number  of  canners  that  are  being  forced  out  of  the 
business  and  into  bankruptcy  and  poverty.  Comes  to 
our  desk  a  circular,  announcing  a  Trustee’s  Sale  of 
valuable  canning  house  properties,  warehouses,  etc., 
and  it  requires  a  sheet  17x19  inches,  set  in  8  point  type 
(small)  to  even  briefly  describe  the  four  canneries,  and 
many  growing  farms,  etc.,  that  will  go  under  the 
hammer  this  week.  This  is  of  an  old,  highly  respected 
canning  firm,  and  the  final  owner,  or  manager  (the 
second  generation),  wrote  in  red  pencil  across  the  top 
of  the  circular :  “Another  ‘Broker-financed’  canner  bites 
the  dust — with  regrets.”  This  represents  the  breaking 
up  of  the  second  great  canning  outfit  on  the  Eastern 
Shore,  that  is  on  the  Peninsula.  But  it  is  happening 
all  over  the  country. 

The  sale,  of  course,  is  to  satisfy  money  borrowed,  or 
bills  due.  Nothing  new  in  this ;  recent  years  have  seen 
numerous  sales  of  highly  valuable  properties  at  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  their  value  and  our  unthinking  public  accepts 
the  action  as  natural  and  “just  one  of  those  things.” 
To  arouse  your  pike  and  set  you  thinking,  we  are  going 
to  ask  this  bald  question :  “Why  should  the  laws  of  our 
States  and  Government  give  the  money  lenders  this 
unusual  and  definite  protection?”,  with  no  considera¬ 
tion  whatever  of  the  public.  Let’s  make  an  example, 
or  take  one  as  they  are  plentifully  at  hand. 

Here  was  a  canning  concern,  operating  a  number  of 
canneries,  employing  possibly  a  thousand  workers; 
taking  the  products  from  hundreds  of  growers  who 
again  gave  employment  to  hundreds,  if  not  thousands 
of  workers,  and  furnishing  orders  for  machinery  and 
supplies  running  into  large  figures,  who  again,  in  turn, 
had  to  employ  many  men  and  women  to  produce  such. 
That  canning  firm,  because  of  the  wages  it  distributed 
in  its  section,  was  one  of  the  most  beneficial  things 
the  community  had.  The  investment,  on  the  part  of 
the  owners,  was  large;  the  canneries  were  modernly 
equipped  and  capable  of  turning  out — and  did  turn 
out  as  late  as  last  season — fine  goods.  The  day  was 
when  the  owners  probably  valued  their  business  and 
plants  at  half  million  dollars.  That  made  it  a  real 
factor  in  its  part  of  the  country,  the  community.  Devoid 
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of  the  incubus  of  this  indebtedness  the  whole  concern 
could  be  put  into  efficient  operation.  The  money  owed 
could  have  been  but  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  value, 
as  you  would  look  at  it  from  a  canner’s  point-of-view'. 

But  now  the  law  corner  down,  and,  due  to  conditions, 
the  whole  splendid  business,  plants  and  real  estate,  will 
be  sold  at  about  10  cents  on  the  dollar  of  its  real  value, 
and  that  10  per  cent  of  its  real  value  now  owed  to  the 
money  lenders  will  be  satisfied.  Is  there  any  morality, 
honesty  or  even  decency  in  such  a  proceeding,  or  of 
similar  proceedings  all  over  the  country,  as  they  have 
taken  place  and  are  taking  place  today?  The  money¬ 
lenders  are  entitled  to  repayment  with  interest,  and 
should  be  repaid,  but  what  right  have  they  to  take  a 
dollar’s  worth  for  the  dime  owed  them!  They  will 
answer  that  the  law  protects  the  borrower,  as  the 
collateral  must  be  put  up  at  auction,  and  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder,  and  that  if  it  brings  but  10  cents  on 
the  dollar  that  is  the  borrower’s  hard  luck.  But  they 
do  not  add  that  as  the  money  lender  is  the  only  one 
having  the  money  to  bid — he  already  has  it  in  the 
property  through  the  loan — he  gets  the  whole  property, 
ten  times  as  much  as  he  is  entitled  to. 

And  that  is  where  the  something  rotten  in  Denmark 
comes  in.  There  ought  to  be  departments  in  the  States 
and  in  the  Government  to  take  over  such  properties; 
pay  off  the  money  lenders,  and  operate  the  plants  until 
the  indebtedness  is  settled,  and  then  turn  them  back 
to  the  owners,  when  they  can  show  that  they  can 
square  up  with  the  State,  paying  the  amounts  and  any 
additional  costs  of  improvements,  etc.  In  that  way 
the  growers  would  continue  to  find  a  market  for  their 
crops,  the  supply  men  for  their  wares,  but  above  all 
the  workers  in  the  region  would  be  continued  as 
workers,  and  as  earners  of  wages  to  spend  in  keeping 
the  wheels  going  in  that  particular  spot.  The  Metro¬ 
politan  Insurance  Company  found  itself  in  possession 
of  so  many  farms  that  it  was  forced  to  do  this  very 
thing;  to  put  its  experts  on  the  farm;  study  what  the 
soil  needed  to  restore  its  productivity  which  had  fallen 
to  a  low  degree  owing  to  lack  of  money  to  feed  it; 
rebuild  or  repair  houses,  barns  and  what  not,  and  then 
plan  a  definite  schedule  of  crop  growing.  With  the 
result  that  they  have  restored  to  original  owners 
thousands  of  farms,  as  soon  as  they  were  able  to  show 
that  they  could  meet  the  regular  payments  of  the  ex¬ 
penses  to  which  the  Insurance  Company  had  been  put. 
And  it  is  producing  the  most  wonderful  results.  If 
an  insurance  company  can  do  that  with  their  collateral, 
why  should  not  our  State  and  National  Governments  do 
the  same? 

What  is  the  use  fighting  this  unemployment  problem 
with  one  hand  and  continuously  forcing  others  into 
idleness  and  lack  of  employment,  through  this  barbaric, 
age-old  money  lending  robbery?  Turn  this  over  in  your 
mind  for  study  and  you  will  see  the  light. 

Shakespeare  tried  to  inculcate  this  principle  in  his 
story  of  Shylock.  You  remember  an  enemy  of  Shylock 
was  driven  by  necessity  to  come  to  him  for  a  loan.  As 
security  Shylock  demanded  a  pound  of  flesh  from  over 
his  heart  if  he  failed  to  repay.  The  borrower  was  un¬ 
able  to  repay  at  the  time  agreed  upon,  and  Shylock 


demanded  his  pound  of  flesh.  But  Portia,  the  famous 
woman  lawyer,  got  her  client  off  by  agreeing  to  give 
Shylock  the  pound  of  flesh  but  that  he  must  not  take  a 
drop  of  blood,  as  that  was  not  specifled  in  the  bond. 
But  the  world  has  read  this  merely  as  an  interesting 
example  of  legal  practice.  Today  the  money  lenders 
take  their  pound  of  flesh,  as  you  see,  and  with  it  not 
only  the  blood  but  the  bones  and  all  else. 

And  we  consider  ourselves  a  nation  of  sensible,  hard- 
headed  business  men! 

CO-OPERATION — The  machinery  men  have  been 
taking  a  beating  this  season,  with  orders  certainly  not 
plentiful,  and  so  they  are  either  not  advertising,  or 
using  very  small  space,  as  you  note.  The  supplymen 
are  coming  off  better  because  no  canner  can  operate 
without  supplies — the  whole  list  of  them.  But  many 
of  these  men  seem  to  be  affected  by  the  “blues”  which 
so  many  are  singing,  from  habit,  and  they  are  not 
advertising.  The  really  strange  phenomena  is  that 
label  hou.ses  who  face  more  business  than  ever  dreamed 
of  in  their  lives  due  to  the  new  pure  food  law,  w’ith 
rare  exceptions  are  making  no  move  to  land  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Corrugated  and  other  paper  box  men  should 
have  seen  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  that  forward 
looking  canners  are  ordering  their  boxes  (or  cases) 
with  special  advertising  material — taking  advantage 
of  the  good  advertising  space — and  in  doing  so  use  only 
fine  boxes.  They,  too,  have  been  asleep  at  the  switch. 
Still  others  are  shooting  at  the  moon,  using  all  sorts 
of  other  media — and  always  at  high  costs — in  the  belief 
that  they  are  reaching  the  canners. 

We  have  always  felt  that  ultimately,  merit  would 
win  out.  That  is  just  another  way  of  saying  that 
Quality  pays,  and  that,  therefore,  all  those  interests 
who  seek  to  reach  this  great  industry  would  ultimately 
come  to  use  the  page  of  The  Canning  Trade, — and 
regularly — as  do  all  the  leaders  among  such  supply 
men.  But  we  have  never  become  high  pressure  sales¬ 
men,  and  don’t  intend  to  now.  You  canners  know  who 
your  real  friend  is,  who  constantly  works  to  help  you 
and  the  canning  industry,  and  if  you  would  but 
occasionally  ask  the  man  who  is  taking  an  order  from 
you :  “Why  don’t  you  advertise  in  The  Canning 
Trade?”  it  might  help  materially.  We  are  eternally 
boosting  canned  foods.  Can’t  we  get  this  upon  a 
mutual  basis,  and  you  boost  us,  as  we  boost  you  ?  The 
man  you  persuade  will  profit  from  it,  for  any  adver¬ 
tiser  will  tell  you  it  pays  to  advertise  in  these  pages; 
our  advertisers  know  it.  So  you  will  be  helping  him 
to  help  himself,  and  you  know  sometimes  you  have  to 
lead  a  horse  to  water.  We  have  never  asked  this 
before,  if  our  recollection  serves  us  rightly,  but  we  feel 
sure  you  will  gladly  comply,  and  therefore  we  thank 
you. 

And  remember  this:  it  is  always  best — safest — to 
deal  with  a  man  or  firm  that  is  not  afraid  to  stand  out 
in  the  public  light — to  advertise — especially  in  the 
trade  journal  of  an  industry,  because  you  know  it  is 
hard  for  the  unreliable,  not  to  say  crook,  to  get  by  such 
a  journal.  Their  experience,  and  especially  where  it 
covers  long  years,  is  a  real  protection  for  all  its  readers. 
You  know  and  you  feel  this,  and  it  is  true. 
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MAKING  A  SALESMAN 

By  ^^BETTER  PROFITS’’ 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


The  date  line  on  the  issue  carrying  this  article  tells 
us  1939  is  more  than  half  over.  Only  a  little  over 
it  is  true,  but  soon  we  will  see  our  longest  day  of 
the  year,  county  and  state  fairs  will  open  and  Labor 
Day  will  follow  quickly  thereafter.  The  question  to 
be  answered  in  this  column  tonight  is  one  based  on 
the  fleeting  of  days  and  weeks  and  months  when  one 
has  a  lot  to  do.  Writes  a  friend: 

“Having  read  your  articles  pretty  closely  for  several  years, 

I  am  probably  an  example  of  what  too  much  reading  along 
any  one  line  will  do  to  a  fellow.  Your  articles  have  so 
insisted  on  the  doing  of  re-sale  work  for  our  distributors 
that  we  are  going  to  attempt  it.  Only  in  a  small  way  at  first 
but  if  we  get  from  it  what  you  have  often  suggested  we  might, 
we’ll  stick  to  it  and  even  enlarge  our  program  next  year. 
Please  point  out  in  an  early  article  the  one  outstanding 
attribute  a  salesman  should,  in  your  opinion,  have  in  order  to 
sell  canned  pork  and  beans  successfully.” 

The  letter  goes  on  at  length  to  outline  the  quality 
to  be  marketed  and  the  present  distribution.  We  do 
not  need  to  go  into  that  here,  but  our  readers  ought 
to  be  interested  in  the  question  of  our  friend.  Given 
a  new  sales  employee,  have  him  possessed  to  a  large 
degree  of  an  outstanding  attribute  of  the  successful 
salesman  and  he  ought  to  go  places.  My  opinion  is 
only  my  own,  others  will  no  doubt  disagree  with  me 
but  if  I  were  to  hire  a  dozen  salesmen  tomorrow  or 
only  one,  Fd  employ  men  who  were  chock  full  of 
aliveness!  Call  it  enthusiasm  if  you  wish,  lay  their 
agressiveness  to  abundant  health,  give  them  credit  for 
being  well  posted,  after  all  it  sums  up  to  being  alive! 
Alive  to  the  need  for  the  work  they  are  to  do,  alive 
to  their  responsibility  as  a  factory  representative,  alive 
to  every  opportunity  for  the  increase  of  consumer 
interest  in  the  line  or  label  they  are  selling. 

In  canned  pork  and  beans,  green  cut  beans,  okra, 
turnip  greens  or  canned  Bing  cherries,  let’s  be  honest 
and  admit  that  with  the  technical  side  of  canning 
developed  as  it  is,  you  have  little  chance  to  honestly 
prove,  by  sampling  alone,  that  your  product  is  a  whole 
lot  better  than  the  one  put  in  cans  by  Tom  Jones  in 
the  next  township.  Mention  any  article  preserved  in 
tin  and  I’ll  find  another  under  a  different  label  that 
v/ill  compare  very  favorably  with  it  from  a  quality 
standpoint.  Yet  I  talked  this  afternoon  with  a  retail 
grocer  who  was  all  aglow  over  a  five  case  buy  of  pine¬ 
apple  chunklets,  at  we’ll  say  a  dollar  sixty-five  a  dozen, 
v.'hile  the  single  case  price  is  a  dollar  eighty-five.  He 
v.as  not  so  concerned  about  the  considerable  saving  he 
made  but  he  did  tell  me  a  lot  about  how  his  customers 
demanded  so  and  so’s  pineapple  under  this  particular 
label.  He  had  other  brands  in  stock ;  he  was  not  a  new 
comer  to  the  field  of  retail  distribution.  What  caused 
all  this  enthusiasm?  Well,  I’ll  tell  you.  Last  fall  he 
attended  an  open  house  affair  put  on  by  his  wholesale 


grocer  one  evening.  There  he  met  the  brokerage  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  canner  whose  pineapple  he  sells  so 
freely  today.  The  broker  loves  his  work,  his  house  and 
the  brands  he  sells.  He  has  grown  old  in  the  harness 
of  retail  selling,  wholesale  distribution  and  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  canners.  When  he  sells  a  man  they  stay 
sold! 

Last  week,  a  representative  of  a  pickle  house  said  to 
me,  “Do  you  like  pickles”.  Even  as  he  spoke  he  was 
taking  the  cover  from  a  jar  he  was  about  to  show  to 
a  buyer.  He  speared  one  from  the  container,  insisted 
I  sample  it.  It  was  a  sweet  dill  slice,  it  really  was  tasty. 
Not  new,  not  especially  expensive,  nor  particularly 
choice  in  quality — but  all  those  who  tried  a  sample 
liked  the  pickles.  Some  one  in  the  crowd  said:  “Mac, 
you  old  so  and  so,  you  have  been  telling  pickle  stories 
for  so  long  you  actually  believe  them  yourself.”  “Well”, 
he  said,  “I  have  been  selling  pickles  for  eighteen  years, 

I  like  pickles,  I  like  the  house  for  which  I  am  working, 
why  wouldn’t  my  story  sound  convincing  to  anyone 
interested  in  pickles?  If  it  did  not  go  over  once  in 
a  while  I’d  loose  my  job!” 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  he  has  to  seek  another 
position.  He’s  alive  to  aH  the  wonder  in  a  sales  posi¬ 
tion  that  allows  him  to  contact  friends  in  the  interests 
of  a  line  of  goods  he  likes,  one  that  he  feels  is  one  of 
the  best  if  not  the  best  line  on  the  market.  He  likes 
his  job  and  wants  to  keep  it  for  a  long  time.  Mac  was 
fortunate  when  starting  to  sell  pickles.  He  was  first 
employed  by  a  man  who  had  seen  his  pickle  business 
expand  from  a  one  man  concern  to  an  organization 
that  numbered  its  employees  in  the  hundreds.  His 
employer  was  well  known  in  the  trade  and  loved  alike 
by  competitors  and  customers.  Working  for  such  a 
man,  if  one  succeeds  at  all,  they  must  grow  to  be  like 
him  to  a  certain  extent  at  least.  Herein  is  a  lesson 
for  the  man  who  hires,  for  the  first  time,  a  salesman 
to  represent  him. 

Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  start  your  new  man  on  his 
rounds  of  calls.  Twenty  years  ago  we  hired  ’em  young, 
told  ’em  nothing!  Today  the  process  of  breaking  in 
new  salesmen  is  very  largely  reversed.  While  it  is  true 
we  still  like  ’em  young,  we  certainly  tell  ’em  a  lot,  or 
should,  before  we  head  them  toward  their  first  pros¬ 
pects.  I  assume  every  reader  of  this  article  is  in  love 
with  the  canning  business  or  he  would  not  be  in  it.  It’s 
true  that  to  some  of  us  distance  might  lend  enchant¬ 
ment,  but  in  the  main  no  new  employee  can  get  our 
product  story  and  policy  outlines  from  anyone  as  com¬ 
pletely  and  satisfactorily  as  the  owner  of  the  business 
can  give  it  to  them.  Let  this  be  your  first  considera¬ 
tion  when  starting  a  man  who  is  alive  to  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  his  position.  Imbue  him  with  your 
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personality  or  its  attributes  until  your  old  friends  will 
say :  “Why  he  even  talks  like  Bill  at  times !” 

A  number  of  years  ago  a  young  man  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  end  of  an  evaporated  milk  business  was 
transferred  to  the  sales  department.  Riding  for  the 
first  time  in  the  New  York  subway  he  saw  a  laborer, 
a  colored  women  and  an  emigrant  seated  side  by  side. 
The  idea  came  to  him  that  if  some  sales  message  could 
be  devised  that  would  appeal  equally  well  to  all  three 
that  a  great  deal  more  evaporated  milk  might  be  sold 
by  his  employers.  He  was  not  altogether  able  to 
deliver  the  selling  message  designed  to  interest  all 
people,  but  in  closer  contact  with  people  than  he  had 
been  in  the  factory  he  soon  learned  that  folks  selling 
evaporated  milk  to  consumers  welcomed  sales  sugges¬ 
tions,  based  on  sufficient  knowledge  of  manufacturing 
problems.  He  was  alive  to  the  possibilities  of  improv¬ 
ing  ones  selling  technique  by  doing  informative  selling. 
He  went  far  with  the  firm  because  he  was  alive  to  all 
the  chances  he  had  for  advancement. 

Before  this  article  appears  thousands  of  high  school, 
college  and  university  graduates  will  be  looking  for 
positions.  Some  few  will  be  willing  to  take  jobs.  The 
dean  of  men  at  any  university  ought  to  have  a  good  line 
on  young  graduates  who  are  alive  to  the  opportunities 
still  existing  for  those  who  will  work  as  hard  to  get 
ahead  as  those  of  the  generation  now  passing  had  to 
work.  Tell  the  dean  in  your  first  letter  what  you  want ; 
ask  him  to  send  you  several  graduates  who  seem  to  him 
to  be  of  the  type  who  will  get  ahead  by  being  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  their  work,  loyal  to  their  boss  and  willing 
to  learn. 

Some  of  the  leading  canners  today  are  sons  of  those 
who  spent  a  lifetime  in  the  business  and  when  at  last 
called  to  their  final  rest,  passed  over  the  river  reluc¬ 
tantly  because  they  were  so  wrapped  up  in  their  work. 
If  you  are  lucky,  you  have  a  boy  ready  to  step  into  your 
shoes.  If  he  likes  the  canning  business,  for  goodness 
sakes  teach  him  all  you  can  about  the  merchandising 
end.  Never  mind  about  his  getting  more  experience  in 
the  manufacturing  division.  The  National  Canners 
Association  will  see  to  it  that  all  advances  in  the 
technical  side  of  canning  are  embodied  in  neat  reports 
for  all  to  read,  but  your  son  will  have  to  learn  as  all 
who  have  gone  before  him  have  learned,  to  judge  the 
man  he  meets  in  the  light  of  past  experience.  Plussed 
by  all  the  tips  you  can  give  him.  Here’s  hoping  all  sons 
of  canners  are  alive  to  their  opportunities  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  business  established  by  their  family.  If 
you  have  no  son  to  break  into  the  sales  side  of  your 
establishment,  be  a  father  to  the  man  you  do  hire, 
until  he  has  learned  all  you  can  teach  him  about  the 
wonderful  business  you  are  in. 

Even  if  you  are  not  contemplating  at  present  the 
addition  of  salesmen  to  your  staff,  remember  that  the 
broker  who  is  alive  to  the  possibilities  of  his  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  absorption  of  your  line  will  do  you  a  lot  of 
good.  Tie  to  such  brokers,  keep  them  informed  as  to 
your  crop  and  stock  situation,  in  order  that  they,  too, 
may  sell  more  goods  by  being  enthusiastic  salesmen. 
Keep  them  alive  with  frequent  sales  bulletins  and 
personal  contacts  as  often  as  you  can  make  them. 


HAMILTON 

Steam  Jacketed 

KETTLES 

all  styles,  any  size  -  made  in 
Stainless  Steel,  Pure  Nickel, 
Monel,  Copper,  Aluminum. 
Nationally  known  for  their 
quality  of  materials,  con¬ 
struction  and  performance. 
Built  by  an  organization,  that 
has  made  kettles  for  more 
than  66  years. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Company 

HAMILTON,  OHIO 


The  HAYNIE 

TOMATO  SCALDER 

The  most  practical  Hot 
W  ater  Scalder  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Controls,  length  of 
scalding  time  of  tomatoes 
depending  upon  ripeness. 

Write  for  ci 


AV  UOBINS&  COMPANY,  Inc. 

IV  BALTIMORE,  MD.,  U.  S.  A. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  CANNING  EQUIPMENT 


No  matter  what  your  needs.  .  . 

Write  or  wire  us  for  information. 


High  Speed 


CANNING  MACHINERY 

made  of  the  best  metals 

SYRUPERS  for  Fruits 

FILLERS  for  Soups,  Juices, 
Puree,  Ketchup,  Oil  and  Beer 

UNIT  ROLLER  EXHAUST 
BOXES,  any  capacity  .  .  . 

all  sizes  of  cans. 

SAFE  -  T  -  CLUTCHES 
NEVER  -  MISS  TIMERS 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Canning  Machinery 
ALAMEDA,  CALIFORNIA 
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"PLANTERS" 

SUPERIOR 

TOMATO  FIELD  BASKETS 

SET  THE  PACE  IN  EVERY  FIELD 

47  years  of  Superior  Quality  has  made  us  the 
Larsest  Package  Manufacturers  in  the  U.S. 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 
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PROFIT-SAVING 

at  Negligable  Cost 

9  Save  time,  save  steps,  SAVE  PRODUCT  with 
the  positive,  one-point  control  afforded  by 
Langsenkamp  3-Way  Valve.  Install  on  your  pre¬ 
sent  tanks.  Loss  of  one  tank  of  puree  or  catsup — 
which  often  happens  when  present  manually 
operated  plug  is  pulled  through  error  or  lifted 
by  back-pressure  pays  for  several  installations. 
No.  1  position,  both  ports  closed — tank  sealed. 
No.  2  position,  port  to  finisher  opened,  port  to 
drain  closed.  No.  3  position,  port  to  drain  opened, 
port  to  finisher  closed.  No  chance  for  errors. 
Complete  control  from  operating  platform. 


SPECIALTIES 


f  stalled  at  nominal  )/ 

moves  fibre,  bro- 

tention.  Various 
screen  perforations  interchangeable. 

COMPLETE  EQUIPMENT 
for  Tomato  Products  Plant 

Kook-More  Koils.  Stainless  Steel  Tanks,  Hot-Break 
Tanks;  Continuous  Juice  Heating  Units.  Pulpers,  Finish¬ 
ers,  Juice  Extractors,  etc.  See  Catalog. 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO. 

^'Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant"  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Drokers  and  Commission 

Canned  ^oo^s  and  Gunners^  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  M  A  R  Y  L  A  IM  D,  C.  S.  A. 


the  TAPER  TIP  ..  . 

CORN  TRIMMER 

will  cut  away  only  the  worm  eaten  tip  of  the  ear, 
saving  much  good  corn,  that  is  lost  in  hand  trimming. 
The  tapered  ear  leads  the  cutter  knives  into  the  corn 
— not  into  the  cob,  eliminating  clogging  of  cutters  and 
resulting  in  5%  to  8%  more  cases  per  ton,  saving  its 
cost  many  times  over  while  improving  quality. 

We  would  like  to  tell  you  more. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

“The  Original  Grader  Houte” 

BALTIMORE,  .  MARYLAND 
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REQUIRED  INFORMATION  ON  LABELS 

Summary  of  Suggestions  on  How  Statements  May  Be  Arranged 


From  N.  C.  A.  Information  Letter 

TYPICAL  LABEL  FOR  DOUBLE  VIGNETTE 

u, - ^ - 

bOT.  I<  - 


_  BRAND 

NET  CONTENTS 
Ilb.-4oz. 

1 _ I 

TOm  Mii 

_  BRAND 

o 

SWEET  PEAS 

o 

SAAALL  YOUNG 

PACKED  BY 
HONEST  WILLIAM 

SAAALL  YOUNG 

SWEET  PEAS 

CANNING  COMPANY 
ClitRRrVILlt.WAlHINOTOM 

SWEET  PEAS 

TYPICAL  LABEL  FOR  SINGLE  VIGNETTE 

k _ _ 

607°  ^ 


K1®M  [MB 


BRAND 


SAAALL  YOUNG 

SWEET  PEAS 


NET  CONTENTS 
I  LB.-4oz. 


SWEET  PEAS 


PACKED  BY 
HONEST  WILLIAM 
CANNING  COMPANY 
chekryvilie.wawingtonI 


North  Maid 

Wall  Young  Sweet  Peas 

ARE  PACKED  FROM  ETC  .  ETC. 


bO<>7o 


207c 


brand 


MIXED 

VEGETABLES 


NET  CONTENTS 
ILB  -4oz. 

MIXED 

VEGETABLES 

CONTAINING 

POTATOES 

CARROT! 

PlkS 

fiCAN! 

CORN 

PACKED  BY 
HONEST  WILLIAM 
CANNING  COMPANY 

iCMtRftYVI  Ltt.WASMmCTON 


North  Maid 

Mixed  Vegetables 

ARE  PACKED  FROM  ETC,  ETC.. 


Two  articles  relating  to  label  arrange¬ 
ments  have  previously  been  published  in 
the  Information  Letter.  Since  their 
publication  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  held  a  number  of  hearings  on 
standards  of  identity  and  quality,  and  the 
conclusions  and  regulations  resulting 
from  these  hearings,  which  are  expected 
to  be  issued  during  the  next  few  months, 
will  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  question 
of  information  that  will  be  required  on 
labels.  It  seems  desirable,  therefore,  to 
present  a  brief  summary  covering  the 
articles  previously  published,  with  par¬ 
ticular  reference  to  the  arrangement  of 
required  information  on  the  label. 

Most  canners  are  familiar  with  the 
typical  label  designs  published  in  the 
Information  Letter  for  March  25,  and 
later  reprinted  in  separate  form  and 
widely  distributed  by  the  Association  as 
well  as  by  the  label  manufacturers,  (and 
in  The  Canning  Trade  of  April  3rd, 
page  12  and  in  the  1939  Almanac,  pages 
52-53).  An  explanation  of  the  design 
of  these  typical  labels  will  be  helpful  to 
canners  in  considering  practical  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  suggested  arrangements  to 
their  individual  label  problems.  The  sug¬ 
gested  arrangements  are  not  obligatory, 
nor  are  they  the  only  arrangements  that 
will  be  acceptable.  They  do,  however, 
furnish  concrete  suggestions  by  which 
established  designs  and  brands  may  be 
retained  with  minimum  modification; 
likewise,  they  provide  a  basis  upon  which 
a  desirable  degree  of  standardization  of 
labels  can  be  achieved. 

The  suggested  label  arrangements  il¬ 
lustrated,  consist  of  a  vignette  panel, 
occupying  approximately  40  per  cent  of 
the  length  of  the  label,  and  an  adjacent 
information  panel  occupying  about  20  per 
cent.  The  proportions  used  will  depend 
on  the  space  needed  to  give  proper 
prominence  to  the  required  information. 

In  general,  the  law  requires  that  there 
be  on  the  label :  ( 1 )  the  complete  name  of 
the  product  as  specified  in  the  definitions 
of  identity, — also,  in  certain  cases,  the 
names  of  optional  ingredients;  (2)  the 
net  contents;  (3)  the  name  and  place  of 
business  of  the  manufacturer  or  dis¬ 
tributor;  and  (4)  where  the  product  is 
not  covered  by  a  standard  of  identity,  a 
list  of  the  ingredients. 

On  the  vignette  panel  may  be  placed  part  of  the  required 
information,  such  as  the  name  of  the  product,  or  the  name 
of  the  product  and  the  name  of  canner  or  distributor,  or  the 
name  of  the  product  and  net  contents.  The  brand  name  may 
likewise  be  placed  on  the  vignette  panel.  The  remainder  of  the 
required  information  may  be  placed  on  the  information  panel, 
but  it  is  desirable  that  this  information  panel  carry  all  the 
required  information,  which  means  that  it  would  repeat  that 
part  of  the  required  information  carried  on  the  vignette  panel. 

In  the  information  panel  may  be  carried  only  required  infor¬ 
mation;  this  panel  should  not  be  used  for  supplementary  infor¬ 
mation  that  the  canner  may  wish  to  appear  on  the  label. 

The  name  of  the  product  on  the  vignette  panel  need  not  in 
every  instance  be  the  complete  name  of  the  product  as  fixed 
by  the  standard  of  identity,  nor  need  it  include  all  the  optional 
ingredient  information.  However,  if  the  standard  of  identity 


requires  varietal  information  or  other  specific  terms  to  be  given 
whenever  the  name  of  the  product  is  prominently  shown,  the 
name  of  the  product  used  on  the  vignette  panel  must  include 
such  information. 

The  general  attitude  of  the  enforcement  officials  is  that  the 
consumer  may  advantageously  be  trained  in  time  to  expect  to 
find  at  one  place  on  the  label  all  the  information  required  by 
the  law;  an  occasional  exception  to  this  rule  may  occur  where 
some  basic  fact  can  be  satisfactorily  expressed  only  by  the  use 
of  an  appropriate  term  on  the  vignette  panel. 

The  law  requires  that  the  information  be  placed  on  the  label 
prominently  and  with  such  conspicuousness  as  to  render  it 
likely  to  be  read.  This  prominence  and  conspicuousness  can 
be  achieved  by  position  of  the  statement,  by  the  size  of  the 
lettering,  and  also  by  the  contrast  in  color  of  lettering  and  color 
of  background.  However,  the  contrast  in  color  imist  be  such  as 
to  contribute  to  the  legibility  of  the  statement. 
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WHEN  OTHER  CONVEYOR  BELTING  IS  REAOY  TO  QUIT 


C/IRRieS  ON 


^Artistic 

lAMLS 


PI 

(Sprague-Sells  Division) 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

MA/l  COUPON  TODAYI 


Address. 


Name. 


_ _ _  _ _  A-402-T 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

Please  send  me 

D  Full  Details  of  the  Peerless  Super  Husker. 

Q  Your  Complete  General  Catalog. 


THE 

Simpson  sDoeller 


B 


PLAIN. 

Yarn 

Embossed. 


yHAT'S  why  LA  PORTE  FLEXIBLE  STEEL  CONVEYOR  BELTING  is 

rapidly  replacing  other  types  of  belting  on  processing,  sorting,  peeling,  grad* 
ing  and  picking  tables,  as  well  as,  in  scalders,  washers,  cookers,  exhausters, 
elevators,  etc. 

La  Porte  Conveyor  Belting  is  heat,  rust, 

^  .  acid  and  corrosion  proof.  It  is  easily 

sterilized  with  steam  or  scalding  water 
and  the  open-mesh  feature  permits  the 
circulation  of  air  around  products  in  pro 

It  will  not  creep,  weave  nor  jump,  will  not 
k  deteriorate  while  not  in  use  and  its  per- 

^  \IL  ^  ^  ^  fectly  flat  surface  is  readily  adaptable 

conveying  cans,  boxes,  bottles  or  con- 

i  Furnished  in  any  length  and  practically 

i  ^  your  Mill  Supply  House  for  LA  PORTE 

B  'r  ^^kl  Conveyor  Belting  TODAY  or  write  to 

1-3  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Box  124  La  Porte,  Indiana 
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THE  CONDITION  OF  CROPS 

As  Reported  by  CANNERS* 


PEAS 

METAMORA,  ILL.,  May  31st,  1939 — started  seeding 
Alaskas  on  April  4th  and  finished  on  May  2nd.  We  had 
a  lapse  in  our  seeding  schedule  from  April  8th  to  April 
24th,  due  to  wet  ground.  Our  early  seedings  of 
Alaskas  are  now  podding  and  we  should  start  packing 
between  June  10th  and  the  15th.  Our  late  seedings 
are  now  in  bloom  and  we  have  had  sufficient  moisture 
to  produce  normal  vine  growth  through  here,  although 
we  look  for  less  than  an  average  yield.  Our  sweets  are 
looking  good,  but  have  not  begun  to  bloom  as  yet. 
Aphids  are  making  their  appearance  and  will  start 
dusting  if  necessary.  Acreage  cut  35  per  cent. 

HURLOCK,  MD.,  May  31st,  1939 — Miserable  failure 
around  this  point,  not  yielding  enough  to  pay  for  seed. 

EAST  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y.,  May  25th,  1939 — Sowings 
were  later  than  a  year  ago.  For  four  weeks  we  did 
not  get  any  rain.  The  fore  part  of  this  week  we  got 
scattered  showers,  which  helped  out  some.  All  things 
now  point  to  a  short  pea  crop. 

WOLCOTT,  N.  Y.,  May  31st,  1939 — Provided  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  sufficient  moisture  and  avoid  aphid  infes¬ 
tation,  the  yield  should  be  normal. 

HANOVER,  PA.,  May  26th,  1939 — Weather  dry,  need 
rain  badly.  Crop  looking  bad. 

NORTHUMBERLAND,  PA.,  May  29th,  1939 — Acreage 
same  amount  as  last  year,  need  rain.  Crop  looks  fair 
but  too  late  for  best  yield. 

BRIGHAM  CITY,  UTAH,  May  27th,  1939 — Fair.  A  hail 
storm  damaged  about  20  per  cent  of  our  acreage. 
Growth  has  been  retarded  by  cold  weather.  80  per  cent 
of  average  seems  a  good  estimate. 

CHINOOK,  WASH.,  May  26th,  1939 — Crop  looks  good, 
fully  normal. 

MOUNT  VERNON,  WASH.,  May  27th,  1939 — Acreage 
about  60  per  cent  of  normal — about  275  acres  planted. 
Last  planting  just  up,  condition  of  crops  good.  Prospec¬ 
tive  yield  120  cases  to  acre.  Average  conditions  here 
about  normal. 

DURAND,  WIS.,  May  25th,  1939 — Acreage  reduced  30 
per  cent.  Good  stand  but  very  dry  at  present  time,  if 
rain  does  not  come  soon  the  crop  will  be  materially 
reduced. 

STANWOOD,  WASH.,  May  27th,  1939 — Too  early  to 
express  an  opinion.  Rain  of  the  past  week  presents 
a  favorable  outlook.  Present  conditions  continuing 
should  result  in  a  normal  pack. 

TOMATOES 

GUILFORD,  CONN.,  May  31st,  1939 — Acreage  normal. 
Planting  late  because  of  cold  weather.  Plants  do  not 
look  well  because  we  have  had  a  week  of  excessively 
hot  and  dry  weather. 


WINDSOR,  CONN.,  June  1st,  1939 — Acreage  about 
same.  Warm  weather  bringing  plants  along  fast.  Wire 
worms  and  potato  bugs  have  arrived.  After  two  very 
short  crops  (1937-1938)  we  hope  for  a  crop  this  year. 

METAMORA,  ILL.,  May  31st,  1939 — Acreage  15  per 
cent  less  than  normal.  Just  now  setting  plants  and 
have  sufficient  moisture  to  insure  a  good  stand. 

WHITE  PLAINS,  KY.,  June  1st,  1939 — Setting  is  pro¬ 
gressing  very  slowly.  The  season  is  from  two  to  three 
weeks  late.  Plants  are  also  very  late  and  few  have 
been  set  out.  From  the  present  outlook  we  do  not 
expect  over  70  per  cent  of  a  normal  crop.  We  are 
still  having  dry  weather.  Last  season  packing  began 
about  July  25th,  but  this  year  it  will  be  well  into 
August  before  operations  begin.  This  condition  is 
normal  throughout  this  section.  Acreage  has  been  cut 
considerably. 

HURLOCK,  MD.,  May  31st,  1939 — Early  set  (Ga.) 
plants  retarded,  requiring  much  dusting  because  of 
potato  bugs.  Home  grown  plants  will  go  into  fields  in 
volumn  next  week.  Acreage  will  be  less  than  1938. 

RIVES  JUNCTION,  MICH.,  May  24th,  1939 — Will  start 
to  set  plants  next  week  if  we  get  a  rain. 

MARSHFIELD,  MO.,  May  25th,  1939 — Acreage  will  be 
50  per  cent  of  last  year.  Plants  are  late,  some  few 
having  been  set  this  past  week.  Bulk  will  be  set  June 
1st  to  10th.  It  is  raining  today,  fine  for  setting  for 
those  who  have  plants  ready.  Very  few  spots  in  this 
section.  General  market  60c. 

EAST  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y.,  May  25th,  1939 — Plants  are 
now  being  set.  Some  soil  is  very  dry  and  plants  will 
have  a  hard  time  getting  started. 

HANOVER,  PA.,  May  29th,  1939 — Planting — plants 
dying  for  want  of  rain. 

NORTHUMBERLAND,  PA.,  May  29th,  1939 — Acreage 
normal  with  not  all  plants  set  yet  because  of  late 
season. 

BRIGHAM  CITY,  UTAH,  May  27th,  1939 — Good ;  all  hail 
hit  fields  have  been  replanted. 

BEANS 

METAMORA,  ILL.,  May  31st,  1939 — Lima:  Will  not 
start  planting  until  around  June  25th. 

HURLOCK,  MD.,  May  31st,  1939 — Stringbeans  now- 
overcoming  the  cold  they  experienced  when  first  sown. 
Should  be  normal  yield  on  a  reduced  acreage. 

RIVES  JUNCTION,  MICH.,  May  24th,  1939 — Stringless 
beans  will  go  in  about  10th  of  June. 

EAST  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y.,  May  25th,  1939 — Too  earlv 
to  say  anything  as  yet. 

*Canner8  or  their  fieldmen  are  urged  to  make  frequent  reportc 
on  the  condition  of  their  crops  to  keep  this  column  up  to  the 
minute.  Address  your  communications  to 
THE  CANNING  TRADE,  20  S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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MAXIMUM 

PROTECTION 

at 

Minimum  Cost 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER- INSURANCE  BUREAU 


LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


STANDOUTS  IN  ANY  COMPANY 

KYLER 

LABELERS 

and 

BOXERS 

‘■'They  have  everything  with  half  the  parts" 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturers 

Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 


tHKE  DEWALCO 
ADHESIVES'- 
THtntE  Buia^ 
FOR  CANHERsf- 


*rompt  shipment  of  com- 
)lete  line  of  lap  pastes, 
nck-up  gums  and  cements, 

5ase  sealing  glue. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Baltimore 

Serving  the  Eastern  Shore 

Other  warehouse  stocks  conveniently  located  in 
all  canning  areas. 

•EWEY  &  AEMY  CHEMICAL  CO. 


American 

Extractors 

FOR  QUALITY,  CAPACITY  H 

CRCO  American  machines  extract  juices  by  pressure,  not  by 
paddlins  or  beatins,  thus  reducing  aeration  to  the  absolute 
minimum.  No  coring  required,  as  seeds  are  not  broken  in 
the  processing. 

Manufactured  by  CRCO  and  conforming  to  the  well  known 
high  standards  of  quality,  American  Juice  Extractors  are 
available  in  a  complete  range  of  sizes,  large  and  small. 

SEND  FOR  BULLETIN  A  E-1  AND  PRICES 

The  American  Line 

T'li*  MANUFACTURED  AND  SERVICED  BY 


Companif,  Incorporated 
NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y.  COLUMBUS.  WIS. 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  ONT.  SEATTLE.  WASH. 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 

JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CO..  OGDEN.  UTAH 
A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO..  BALTIMORE.  MD. 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


ICE  CREAM  IN  CANS 

A  completely  prepared  liquid  ice  cream  mixture,  scientifically 
compounded,  stabilized,  and  then  sterilized  by  heat,  in  an 
hermetically  sealed  can,  so  that  it  may  be  included  in  the  grocery 
order  and  kept  on  the  pantry  shelf  for  use  whenever  wanted 
has  made  its  appearance. 

“Ready-To-Freeze,”  distributed  by  Sterilized  Products  Cor¬ 
poration  of  New  York,  has  everything  except  the  “refrigerator” 
to  make  a  delicious  ice  cream  at  home.  It  is  fully  prepared; 
there  is  nothing  to  add;  just  follow  directions  for  freezing.  One 
can  will  make  six  servings. 

This  is  a  development  covering  experiments  of  seven  years, 
in  which  Continental  Can  Company’s  Research  Laboratory  con¬ 
tributed  much  to  its  final  completion. 

• 

A  SHORT  COURSE  FOR  THE  TRAINING  of  technicians  in  mold  and 
insect  fragment  counting  and  in  determining  the  specific  gravity 
of  tomato  products  will  be  held  at  the  University  of  Maryland, 
College  Park,  Maryland,  June  26th  to  July  15th.  The  first 
two  weeks  will  be  given  up  to  mold  counting,  the  insect  fragment 
counting  work  occupying  the  last  ten  days. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  has  been  made  of  the  entry  of  the  American 
Trading  Company,  San  Francisco,  California,  into  the  Pacific 
Coast  canned  and  dried  fruit  business,  with  A.  W.  Edwards  in 
charge  of  this  division. 

• 

THE  DEGRAFF  FOOD  COMPANY  at  DeGraff,  Ohio,  has  bought  the 
Macke  Pocking  Company  of  Wapakoneta,  Ohio. 

• 

THE  SPRAGUE-SELLS  DIVISION  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation, 
Hoopeston,  Illinois,  has  purchased  the  patents  and  some  of  the 
assets  of  the  Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corporation,  Cedar- 
burg,  Wisconsin,  including  inventory  and  accounts  receivable. 
Inquiries  and  correspondence  concerning  former  Hansen 
machines  and  products  should  now  be  directed  to  Hoopeston, 
Illinois. 

• 

APTE  BROTHERS  CANNING  COMPANY  of  Miami,  Florida  is  equip¬ 
ping  a  plant  at  Glennville,  Georgia  for  the  packing  of  tomatoes. 
It  is  expected  that  other  vegetables  will  be  handled  later. 


FOOD  INDUSTRIES  DAY  at  the  Golden  Gate  International  Exposi¬ 
tion,  San  Francisco,  California,  originally  scheduled  for  May, 
will  be  held  in  July.  United  Grocers  Day  at  the  Golden  Gate 
International  Exposition  at  San  Francisco,  was  celebrated  late 
in  May,  with  a  reception  and  luncheon  for  grocers  and  their 
families  in  the  Foods  and  Beverages  Building.  The  Luncheon 
was  made  up  entirely  of  food  products  on  display  in  the  building. 

• 

JAMES  I.  SMITH,  JR.,  of  the  Esmeralda  Canning  Company, 
Circleville,  Ohio,  and  President  of  the  Ohio  Canners  Association, 
has  been  elected  President  of  the  Corn  Canners’  Service  Bureau 
which  maintains  offices  at  Chicago.  Other  officers  elected  are: 
John  Baxter,  H.  C.  Baxter  &  Brother,  Brunswick,  Maine,  Vice- 
President;  F.  E.  Brewer,  Marshall  Canning  Company,  Marshall¬ 
town,  Iowa,  Second  Vice-President  and  C.  H.  Chitham,  Milford 
Canning  Company,  Secretary.  Wilbur  G.  Carlson  is  Executive 
Secretary-Treasurer,  having  been  appointed  some  time  ago. 
Trustees  of  the  Service  Bureau  are:  J.  L.  Albright,  Columbus 
Foods  Corp.,  Columbus,  Wis.;  John  Baxter;  Miles  Langley 
(Alternate),  Portland  Packing  Co.,  Portland,  Me.;  F.  E.  Brewer; 
A.  H.  Ellis  (Alternate),  Iowa  Canning  Co.,  Vinton,  Iowa;  C. 
H.  Chitham,  and  W.  A.  Miskimen,  Stokely  Bros.  &  Co.,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind.  Other  trustees  include:  C.  J.  Meister,  Fairmont 
Canning  Co.,  Fairmont,  Minn.;  J.  M.  Shriver,  The  B.  F.  Shriver 
Co.,  Westminster,  Md.;  Stuart  K.  Farrar,  Comstock  Canning 
Co.,  Newark,  N.  Y.;  J.  1.  Smith,  Jr.;  A.  E.  Coddington,  Ladoga 
Canning  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  G.  F.  Thomas,  Thomas  & 
Co.,  Frederick,  Maryland.  The  Bureau  embraces  membership 
in  all  of  the  corn  canning  areas  of  the  United  States. 


THE  SUNNYVALE  PACKING  COMPANY,  260  California  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California,  recently  made  an  addition  to  its  plant 
at  Sunnyvale  and  began  the  packing  of  soups  under  the  Rancho 
brand.  The  new  product  is  being  introduced  to  the  public  in  a 
practical  way  at  a  booth  in  tbe  Foods  and  Beverages  Building 
at  the  Golden  Gate  International  Exposition  on  Treasure  Island. 
In  an  attractive  setting,  piping  hot  soup  is  being  dispensed  at 
5  cents  a  cup,  the  soup  being  drawn  from  containers  taking  the 
form  of  huge  Rancho  California  Soup  cans.  Many  customers 
ask  where  the  canned  product  may  be  found  for  sale.  The 
varieties  offered  are:  vegetable,  asparagus,  tomato  and  pea. 


G.  G.  RIST  was  elected  President  of  the  Alma  Canning  Cor¬ 
poration,  Alma,  Missouri,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  stockholders. 
Dr.  H.  V.  Melin  was  elected  Vice-President  and  R.  J.  Fischer, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

• 

A  SURVEY — The  Use  Of  Rust-Proof  Metals  In  The  Meat  Pack¬ 
ing  Industry,  is  a  new  booklet  just  issued  by  the  Colonial  Alloys 
Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  explaining  many  uses  of 
COLALLOY,  their  stainless  rust-proof  light-weight  metal.  The 
study  is  most  complete,  and  takes  one  through  the  entire  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  typical  packing  plant.  Starting  with  the  Beef  Killing 
Department,  and  following  with  Beef  Rendering,  Sheep  Killing, 
Hog  Killing,  Pork  Cutting,  Pork  Curing,  Ham  Boiling,  Smoked 
Meat,  Hog  Ofal  and  Casing,  Hog  Inedible,  Sheep  and  Calf  De¬ 
partments,  Oleomargarine,  Sausage  Manufacturing,  etc.,  it  notes 
the  kind  of  equipment  used  and  comments  on  the  findings.  The 
booklet  may  be  obtained  without  charge  while  the  supply  lasts 
by  addressing  Colonial  Alloys  Company,  Department  10, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

• 

THE  NAHUNTA  CANNING  PLANT  has  opened  at  Nahunta, 
Georgia  to  can  fruit,  vegetables  and  meats.  Another  plant  is 
expected  to  be  established  at  Cairo,  Georgia  by  other  interests. 
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FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO 


KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 


The  Feeder  That  Saves  Peas 

Improves  Quality^ — ^Decreases  Breakage 
Increases  the  Capacity  of  the  Viner 


IJAMACHEK  Viner  Feeders  with  Distri- 
”  *  butors  are  the  only  feeders  equipped 
with  a  distributor  that  separates  the  larse 
forksful  of  vines,  thus  feeding  the  viner 
more  uniformly.  Steady,  even  feeding  is 
essential  for  best  results  from  any  viner. 


This  steady,  even  feeding  is  very  important 
and  consequently  over  Three  Thousand 
Hamachek  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  Dis¬ 
tributors  have  been  manufactured  and  sold. 


#  Can  be  installed 
on  any  viner.  Every¬ 
thing  needed  for  a 
complete  installa¬ 
tion  is  furnished. 
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TO  TURN  DIVIDENDS  INTO  CANNED  FOOD 

BUYS 

OR  many  years  corporations  have  made  efforts  to 
enlist  the  cooperation  of  their  stockholders  in  in¬ 
creasing  the  consumption  of  the  company’s  own 
products.  In  fact,  some  companies  have  been  notably 
successful  in  selling  their  products  to  their  stock¬ 
holders. 

However,  it  is  something  of  an  innovation  for  a  cor¬ 
poration  to  cultivate  the  cooperation  of  its  stockholders 
for  the  benefit  of  their  company  and  themselves.  Con¬ 
tinental  Can  Company,  Inc.,  is  now  in  its  seventh  year 
of  this  work  and,  according  to  0.  C.  Huffman,  its  presi¬ 
dent,  is  creating  an  appreciably  greater  interest  on  the 
part  of  its  stockholders  in  canned  foods  and  other 
products  packed  in  tin  containers. 

“Expressions  which  we  receive  from  our  stock¬ 
holders  from  time  to  time  indicate  that  they  are 
interested  in  the  information  which  we  furnish  them 
regarding  the  many  virtues  of  canned  foods.  We  feel 
that  anything  which  we  can  do  to  increase  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  canned  foods  and  raise  them  even  higher 
in  the  public  regard  will  not  only  benefit  the  growers 
and  packers,  but  eventually  will  help  our  company  as 
well,”  he  said  in  commenting  on  the  Continental  Can 
Company  stockholder  interest  program. 

A  simple  and  effective  means  of  reaching  the  stock¬ 
holder’s  eye  is  the  use  of  printed  messages  which  are 
mailed  out  with  dividend  checks  four  times  a  year  to 
some  forty  thousand  recipients.  An  envelope  contain¬ 
ing  a  check  is  quite  certain  to  arouse  the  individual’s 
interest.  And  when  he  finds  in  connection  with  the 
check  a  brief,  interesting  message  about  one  of  the 
industries  from  which  the  company’s  earnings  are 
derived,  he  is  naturally  disposed  to  pay  attention  to 
it  and  give  consideration  to  its  contents. 

Last  year  Continental  Can  Company  devoted  its 
four  dividend  messages  to  four  major  divisions  of 
canned  food,  namely,  canned  vegetables,  canned  fruits, 
canned  meats,  and  canned  fish  and  shell-fish.  In  sub¬ 
sequent  years,  the  plan  is  to  devote  the  messages  to 
specific  articles  of  food  under  one  or  another  of  these 
major  headings. 

This  year,  for  instance,  is  devoted  to  the  canned 
vegetable  division.  Two  messages  have  already  been 
sent  out,  one  regarding  canned  corn  and  the  other, 
canned  peas.  The  remaining  two  will,  it  is  expected, 
discuss  two  other  leading  products  of  this  division. 

The  messages  are  compact,  with  a  large  amount  of 
information  set  forth  in  little  space.  For  instance,  that 
devoted  to  peas  opens  with  the  following ; 

“Today  one  of  the  nation’s  favorite  foods — canned 
peas — of  unusually  fine  quality,  are  being  offered  by 
grocers  all  over  the  country  at  bargain  prices.  A  size¬ 
able  part  of  the  canned  pea  production  of  the  country 
is  packed  in  Continental  cans.  Your  purchases  of 
canned  peas  are  therefore  not  only  helpful  in  increas¬ 
ing  the  demand  for  the  products  of  the  canning  indus¬ 
try  but  also  are  of  direct  benefit  to  the  Company’s 
volume  of  business.” 


It  also  gives  a  few  figures  on  the  growth  and  scope 
of  pea-growing  and  canning  industry,  discusses  the 
kinds  of  peas,  and  tells  how  they  are  canned.  In  de¬ 
scribing  the  1938  crop  it  says:  “It  was  a  vintage  of 
vintage  years.” 

The  folder  devoted  to  canned  corn  again  stresses 
the  point  of  the  stockholder’s  self-interest.  It  says,  in 
part:  “From  pioneer  days  to  the  present,  corn — a 
typical  American  product — has  played  an  important 
part  in  the  development  of  this  country.  Today  canned 
corn  continues  to  be  one  of  the  outstanding  food 
products  of  the  American  dinner  table.  For  many 
years  the  company  has  supplied  cans  in  increasing 
volume  to  canners  of  this  important  food  product. 
Your  purchase  of  this  product  at  today’s  low  prices 
will  help  to  increase  our  volume  of  business.” 

In  an  attractively  illustrated,  three-color  layout  it 
discusses  the  growth  of  the  industry,  canning  methods, 
and  varieties  of  corn,  and  devotes  the  reverse  side  to 
printing  several  recipes  for  preparing  corn  dishes, 
besides  a  number  of  cooking  hints  on  the  use  of  canned 
corn. 

“Our  endeavor  is  not  only  to  interest  our  stock¬ 
holders  in  canned  foods  to  a  greater  extent,  but  to 
cultivate  their  cooperation  in  spreading  this  interest 
among  those  with  whom  they  come  in  contact,”  Mr. 
Huffman  said  in  conclusion. 

What  is  not  mentioned  in  the  above  is  this :  “To  our 
stockholders  (there  are  a  good  many  thousands  of 
them)  enclosed  is  check  for  interim  dividend,”  etc., 
etc.,  and  then  follows  the  canned  foods  sales  talk.  A 
very  neat  and  direct  tie-up. 

MARK  OF  ORIGIN  BILL  KILLED 

HE  Lake  measure,  which  would  have  made  it  a 
misdemeanor  in  New  York  State  to  sell  any  article 
of  merchandise  with  the  knowledge  that  it  does 
not  contain  a  mark  of  origin  conspicuously  displayed 
thereon,  except  foodstuffs  consisting  wholly  of  vege¬ 
tables  processed  within  the  United  States,  has  been 
vetoed  by  Governor  Lehman.  In  view  of  the  Federal 
statutes  regulating  such  marks,  the  bill  was  unneces¬ 
sary,  the  Governor  said.  Secretary  of  State  Cordell 
Hull  also  had  felt  that  the  bill  would  have  harmful 
effects. 

RETAIL-WHOLESALE  EMPLOYMENT 

ETAIL  STORES  in  New  York  State  reported  fur¬ 
ther  seasonal  gains  of  2.7  per  cent  in  employment 
and  2.4  per  cent  in  payrolls  from  March  15  to 
April  15,  State  Industrial  Commissioner  F.  S.  Miller 
announced.  The  gains  were  not  as  large  as  those  re¬ 
ported  for  the  same  period  last  year.  The  gains,  how¬ 
ever,  followed  increases  of  2.7  per  cent  in  forces  and 
2.2  per  cent  in  payrolls  during  March. 

Wholesale  dealers  in  the  state  reported  reductions 
of  0.6  per  cent  in  employment  and  0.3  per  cent  in  pay¬ 
rolls  for  the  period.  These  losses  were  slightly  less 
than  those  reported  for  the  same  time  last  year. 
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CANNERS’  EXEMPTIONS  CLARIFIED 

Wage-Hour  Law  Counsel  Replies  to  Inquiries  on 
“Area  of  Production’’  Definition 

ATIONAL  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION  has 
obtained  a  clarified  definition  of  Area  of  Produc¬ 
tion  from  the  office  of  The  Wage  and  Hour 
Division’s  General  Counsel.  The  Association  submitted 
the  following  as  its  interpretations  of  the  statement 
issued  and  The  Wage  and  Hour  Division  has  held  them 
to  be  substantially  correct. 

“(1)  A  canner  engaged  in  packing  a  perishable  or  seasonal 
fruit  or  vegetable,  i.e.,  tomatoes,  all  of  which  he  obtains  from 
within  a  10-mile  radius  of  his  establishment,  is  within  the  ‘area 
of  production’  during  the  period  in  which  he  is  engaged  in 
packing  such  vegetable. 

“(2)  A  canner  engaged  in  packing  two  or  more  vegetables  at 
the  same  time,  one  of  which  he  obtains  from  within  a  10-mile 
radius  of  his  establishment  but  the  whole,  or  some  portion,  of 
the  second  vegetable  he  obtains  from  without  a  10-mile  radius, 
is  not  within  the  ‘area  of  production’  during  the  period  in  which 
he  simultaneously  cans  such  two  or  more  vegetables. 

“(3)  A  canner  who  packs  two  or  more  perishable  or  seasonal 
fruits  or  vegetables  during  separate  periods  of  time  which  do 
not  overlap,  and  who  obtains  one  of  such  fruits  or  vegetables 
wholly  from  within  a  10-mile  radius  of  his  establishment,  and 
obtains  another  such  fruit  or  vegetable  from  without  such 
10-mile  radius  is  within  the  ‘area  of  production’  during  the 
period  in  which  he  packs  the  vegetable  obtained  from  within  the 
10-mile  radius  and  is  not  within  the  ‘area  of  production’  during 
the  period  in  which  he  packs  the  fruit  or  vegetable  all  or  a 
portion  of  which  is  obtained  from  without  the  10-mile  radius. 

“(4)  Accordingly,  a  particular  canner  may  with  respect  to  a 
given  establishment  fall  within  or  without  the  ‘area  of  pro¬ 
duction’,  as  defined,  two  or  more  times  during  any  calendar  year 
depending  upon  the  method  of  operation,  that  is,  whether  he 
packs  coincidentally  or  in  sequence  particular  commodities  which 
are  obtained  respectively  both  from  within  or  without  a  10-mile 
radius  of  such  establishment. 

“It  is  assumed  in  every  case  that  the  establishment  in  question 
is  located  in  towns  of  less  than  2,500  population  according  to  the 
15th  United  States  Census,  1930.” 

The  reply  of  Joseph  Rauh,  chief  of  the  Opinions  Section  of 
the  general  counsel’s  office,  concerning  these  statements  was 
as  follows: 

“It  is  our  opinion  that  the  statements  contained  in  the  para¬ 
graphs  just  quoted  are  substantially  correct.  The  time  stan¬ 
dard  is  the  workweek  and  if,  during  a  workweek,  an  employee 
is  engaged  in  canning  products  solely  from  within  a  radius  of 
10  miles,  he  would  be  exempt  for  that  workweek.  However, 
if  during  a  workweek,  the  employee  spends  any  portion  of  his 
time  in  canning  a  product  which  comes  from  outside  a  radius 
of  10-miles,  he  would  not  be  exempt  for  that  workweek.  In 
other  words,  in  the  latter  case  the  employee  would  be  subject 
to  the  Act  during  each  hour  he  worked  that  workweek,  including 
the  hours  spent  in  canning  products  which  came  from  within 
a  radius  of  10  miles.” 

CHAIN  TAXES  INCREASED 

HREE  states  this  year  increased  taxation  upon 
chain  stores  during  legislative  sessions  now  draw¬ 
ing  to  a  close,  and  these  were  regarded  as  moderate. 
*'•0  additional  state  during  the  year  adopted  the  chain 
store  tax  where  none  had  existed,  while  courts  in 
Pennsylvania,  Kentucky  and  New  Jersey  invalidated 
special  tax  levies  on  super  markets  and  chain  stores. 
The  three  states  which  increased  their  chain  taxes 
"  ere.  South  Dakota,  which  effected  a  slight  increase 
in  the  rate  on  chains  operating  more  than  fifty  stores; 
North  Carolina,  which  raised  the  tax  rate  by  $15  on 
small  chains  and  by  $25  or  larger  ones,  and  Tennessee, 
Vvhich  boosted  the  tax  from  $3  per  100  square  feet  of 
floor  space  to  $4.50,  applicable  to  interstate  chains  only. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  ABOUT  THE 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

UESTION — I  have  a  social  security  account 
number  and  I  expect  to  get  some  old-age  insur¬ 
ance  benefits  when  I  am  too  old  to  work;  but 
suppose  I  should  die  before  I  am  65.  Who  would  re¬ 
ceive  that  old-age  insurance  money? 

ANSWER — Your  husband  or  your  parents  or  your 
child  or  some  near  relative  would  receive  a  lump-sum  in 
payment  of  your  old-age  insurance. 

QUESTION — Could  a  creditor  find  out  how  much  old- 
age  insurance  a  relative  received  from  the  Government 
in  payment  of  benefits  due  the  survivor  of  a  deceased 
worker? 

ANSWER — No.  The  Social  Security  Board  keeps 
confidential  all  information  regarding  workers.  No  one 
but  trusted  employees  of  the  Social  Security  Board  ever 
sees  the  records  of  the  people  who  have  social  security 
accounts.  The  Board  protects  the  worker  against  any 
outside  attempt  to  utilize  this  information  for  any 
reason  whatsoever.  No  employer  and  no  other  branch 
of  the  Government  has  access  to  the  files  of  the  Social 
Security  Board. 

QUESTION — If  a  girl  gets  married  and  stops  work¬ 
ing  and  keeps  her  own  house,  what  good  will  Federal 
old-age  insurance  do  her? 

ANSWER — The  wages  she  earns  between  the  last 
day  of  1936  and  the  day  she  stops  work  will  be  recorded 
on  the  wage  record  kept  by  the  Social  Security  Board. 
Her  wage  record  will  stand  as  the  basis  for  future  pay¬ 
ment  of  old-age  insurance  when  she  reaches  65. 

QUESTION — Does  a  high  school  girl  have  to  get  a 
social  security  account  number  if  she  takes  a  job  dur¬ 
ing  vacation? 

ANSWER — She  does,  unless  she  engages  in  one  of 
the  employments  excepted  by  the  Social  Security  Act, 
like  domestic  service,  farm  work,  or  Government 
service. 

QUESTION — I  am  a  school  teacher,  but  I  expect  to 
work  for  a  book  store  this  summer.  Will  I  then  come 
under  the  old-age  insurance  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act? 

ANSWER — You  will,  and  you  should  get  a  social 
security  account  number.  Keep  your  account  card  but 
show  your  account  number  to  your  employer.  He  will 
need  the  number  to  make  his  wage  report  to  the 
Government,  and  the  Social  Security  Board  will  use 
your  account  number  in  posting  your  wages  to  your 
individual  social  security  account. 

QUESTION — I  am  a  housekeeper  in  a  hotel.  Will  I 
be  eligible  for  old-age  insurance  protection  ? 

ANSWER — ^Yes,  if  you  are  employed  in  a  hotel,  you 
should  file  an  application  for  a  social  security  number. 
An  application  blank  may  be  obtained  from  the  nearest 
office  of  the  Social  Security  Board. 

• 

HAROLD  H.  CLAPP,  INC.,  canners  of  chopped  and  strained  baby 
foods  was  sold  March  23rd  for  an  undisclosed  amount  to 
American  Home  Products  Corporation,  makers  of  drug  and 
grocery  products  by  Johnson  &  Johnson  of  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  pharmaceutical  manufacturers.  H.  E.  Roden,  former  vice- 
president  of  Johnson  &  Johnson,  continues  as  president  of  the 
Clapp  company  under  the  new  ownership.  Experiments  on  new 
products  will  be  undertaken  at  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.  )  plant. 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Little  used  and  rebuilt  canning  machinery.  What 
have  you  to  sell  or  exchange  ?  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— One  Sprague  Universal  Corn  Cutter,  1936  model, 
adapted  for  Whole  Grain  Corn.  Fine  operating  condition. 
Address  Box  A-2364,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Ayars  Exhausters  for  all  size  cans,  includ¬ 
ing  No.  lO’s  (1  extra  long);  one  Ayars  Tomato  Peeler;  one 
Anderson-Barngrover  Cooker  for  No.  2%s  and  No.  3s,  one  Lima 
Bean  Cleaner  and  Grader.  Address  Box  A-2368  The  Canning 
Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Scales,  motor  truck  and  all  industrial  weighing. 
AU  sizes  and  capacities.  New  and  used.  Guaranteed  five  years. 
Shipped  on  thirty  day  free  trial.  Our  large  production  and  quick 
turnover  enable  us  to  offer  extremely  low  pricco.  Bonded  Scale 
Company,  102  Kingston  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — For  immediate  delivery,  one  Nicotine  Vapo- 
fumer  with  engine  and  canvas  complete.  A  sure  kill  for  pea 
aphids.  Charles  T.  Wrightson  &  Son,  Easton,  Maryland. 


/(’•  time  to  advert Ue  that 

PLANT  FOR  SALE 
BARGAINS  IN 
USED  EQUIPMENT 

In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want. 

NOW’S  the  time  to  pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a 
price,  or  turn  idle  holdings  into  cash. 

Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  the  wanted  and  for  sale 
page  to  accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost. 

The  rates — straight  reading,  no  display: 

One  time,  per  line  40c 

Four  or  more  times,  per  line  30c 

Minimum  charge  per  ad.  $1.00 

Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count  initials,  num¬ 
bers,  etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line.  Use  a 
box  number  instead  of  your  name  if  you  like. 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

The  Business  Journal  of  the  Canned  Foods  Industry 

BALTIMORE,  20  S.  Gay  Street  MARYLAND 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WANTED  MACHINERY — Used  or  rebuilt  automatic  filling 
machine  and  automatic  capper  and  seamer.  Address  Box  A-2367 
The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— PLANTS 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


Tjhiie  lUiN^mnEiDt  iC«anw[]p*A\iv^T  Westminster,  Jfd. 

HUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 


FOR  SALE — Vegetable  Plants — 100  acres  this  season.  Cab¬ 
bage  Plants:  Marion  Market;  Allseasons  (Yellows  Resistant) 
Copenhagen;  Glory  and  Flatdutch.  Tomato  Plants — Rutgers; 
Marglobe;  Stone,  and  Baltimore.  Onion  Plants — Yellow  and 
White  Bermuda.  Sweetpotato  Plants — Porto  Rico;  Nancy  Hall. 
Shipments  by  express,  or  deliveries  by  truck.  Write,  wire  or 
phone  for  samples  and  wholesale  prices.  J.  P.  Councill  Com¬ 
pany,  Franklin,  Virginia. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2334  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


To  assist  you — 

Readers  will  find  the  Where  to  Buy 
Section  helpful  in  locating  firms  to 
supply  specific  needs. 

Consult  these  advertisers. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contributions  Welcomed 


STAY  ALIVE— IT  PAYS 

It  costs  a  live  man  50  cents  for  a  haircut.  It  costs 
a  dead  man  $5.00.  A  live  man  pays  $20.00  for  a  woolen 
overcoat.  A  dead  man  pays  $500.00  for  a  wooden  one. 
A  ride  to  town  in  a  taxi  cost  40  cents.  A  ride  in  a 
hearse  costs  $10.00. 

Wife  (tearfully):  Golf!  Golf!  It’s  nothing  but  golf 
with  you.  I’m  going  straight  home  to  mother! 

Husband:  All  right,  dear — and  while  you’re  packing 
I’ll  go  and  practice  putting  on  the  lawn. 

Faith:  Why  do  you  call  your  boyfriend  “Pilgrim”? 

Hope :  Because  every  time  he  calls  he  makes  a  little 
progress. 

“Who  commands  in  your  house?” 

“We  share  the  management.  My  wife  bosses  the 
servants  and  the  children ;  I  attend  to  the  goldfish” 

What  this  country  needs  is  a  spot  remover  to  remove 
the  spots  left  by  spot  removers. 

“She  works  in  a  questionable  place.” 

“You  don’t  say?” 

“Yeah.  A  bureau  of  Information.” 


FOR  TOMATO  PICKING 


HAND 

MADE 

or 

MACHINE 

MADE 


FIVE 

TYPES 

at 

REASONABLE 

PRICES 


RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Murfreesboro.  N.  C. 


All  the  latest  data 


FORMULAE  -  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 

are  included  in  the  6th  edition  of 


“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 


Price  $10.00 
order  your  copy  now. 


The  Canning  Trade 
SO  S.  Gay  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Then  there  was  the  case  of  the  man  who  was  so 
lazy  he  married  a  snub-nosed  girl  because  she  was 
easier  to  kiss. 

He:  I’ve  been  waiting  to  ask  you  a  question  for 
months. 

She:  I’ve  been  waiting  to  answer  it  for  years. 

“Say,  conductor,  why  is  this  train  running  so  far 
behind  time?” 

“Well,  you  see  the  train  ahead  is  behind  because  of 
!he  washout.  And  the  train  ahead  was  behind  before 
besides.” 

Landlord :  Of  course,  you  have  no  children  ? 

Tenant:  No. 

Landlord:  Dogs  or  cats? 

Tenant:  No. 

Landlord :  Piano,  phonograph  or  radio  ? 

Tenant:  No.  But  there’s  one  thing.  My  fountain 
’  en  squeaks  a  little  when  I  write.  I  hope  you  won’t 
‘b.iect  to  that. 

The  pupil  was  asked  to  paraphrase  the  sentence: 
He  was  bent  on  seeing  her.” 

He  wrote:  “The  sight  of  her  doubled  him  up.” 

Once  a  Pullman  porter  refused  to  ready  a  berth  for 

presidential  candidate,  because  he  thought  every 
politician  made  up  his  own  bunk. 
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A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


Sixth  edition 


FOR  MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 


BROKERS 


AND  BUYERS 


Size  6x9,  360  Pages  Beautifully  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


360  pages  of  proven  pro¬ 
cedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  “Canable” 


All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures 
All  the  newest  and  latest  products 


•  Fruits  •  Vegetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  •  Soups 

•  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments  •  Juices 

•  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked)  •  Dog  Foods 
and  Specialties  in  minute  detail,  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  growing  through  to  the  warehouse. 


Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times,  tem¬ 
peratures  and  RIGHT  procedure  ...  by  Distri¬ 
butors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  ...  by  Home 
Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject  of  food  pre¬ 
servation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers  .  .  . 
or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 


Published  and  Copyrighted  By 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Since  1878 — The  Canned  Foods  Authority 
BALTIMORE,  20  South  Gay  Street.  MARYLAND 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  THE  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

A  Record  Hot  and  Dry  May — Canners’  Crops  Suffering — 
Sections  of  the  Country  Advancing  Canned  Foods  Prices — 
Government  Records  the  Record  Made  in  Sales  and  Shipments 
During  the  Year’s  First  Quarter. 

WEATHER — This  Tri-State  region  has  just  come 
through  the  hottest  and  driest  May  in  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  from  all  over  the  country  come 
reports  of  severe  dryness  following  the  late  cold.  A 
pea  canner,  on  the  ’Shore  says  that  peas  are  just  not 
doing  anything,  and  will  not  yield  enough  to  pay  for 
the  seed.  Last  year  the  canners  cut  their  acreages  in 
some  instances  heavily,  but  Nature  came  along  and 
gave  double  the  normal  yields,  and  you  know  the  story. 
This  year  the  acreages  have  been  even  more  heavily 
cut,  and  now  IF  Nature  cuts  her  yield  in  half,  as  she 
now  threatens  to  do,  what  would  be  the  result?  The 
pea  acreage  on  the  ’Shore  is  said  to  be  cut  25  per  cent — 
mostly  from  canneries  that  will  not  operate — and  now 
the  aphis  and  other  destructive  insects  are  more 
numerous  than  ever,  and  the  weather  is  against  even 
normal  growth. 

You  have  the  Crop  Reports  in  this  issue.  Read  them 
and  digest  the  situation.  We  are  not  trying  to  create 
a  scare.  It  is  entirely  too  early  to  condemn  any  crop 
to  failure  or  even  near  failure ;  but  the  condition  with 
crops  all  over  the  country  is  real  today,  come  what 
may  later  on. 

As  might  be  supposed  the  buyers  sense  this  condi¬ 
tion  and  are  covering  for  long  periods  ahead  on  their 
canned  foods  supplies.  The  newest  member  of  the 
canning  tomato  clan,  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  canners, 
after  early  opening  their  future  prices  on  tomatoes  at 
lidiculously  low  prices,  have  seen  their  crops  fade  in 
their  faces,  and  now  have  heavily  advanced  tomato 
T'l'ices  to  a  level,  if  not  above,  the  Eastern  canned  toma- 
■oes.  And  California  is  doing  the  same  thing  with 
Mined  tomatoes.  And  not  only  canned  tomatoes,  but 
^  1  most  canned  foods.  There  are  some  who  are  not 
■  ill  dreaming  that  the  whole  world  is  still  bogged  down 
•th  heavy  supplies  of  canned  foods.  They  see  that 
xt  fall  and  winter,  the  time  for  which  present  crops 
•  le  being  canned,  may  find  a  very  short  supply,  and 
-  ry  much  higher  prices. 

Canners’  and  brokers’  circulars  note  that  the  spinach 
‘  ick  in  this  region,  which  one  day  was  “tops”  on  the 
nned  spinach  output — has  moved  along  very  slowly, 
ith  many  canners  getting  far  less  than  half  what  they 
.td  at  this  time  last  season,  and  there  are  no  prospects 
•  ~  a  recovery.  But  they  continue  to  quote  low  prices : 


2s  70  cents  to  75  cents;  2i/>s  90  cents  to  95  cents;  10s 
$3.00  to  $3.15. 

All  reports  where  bean  canning  has  begun  tell  the 
same  doleful  story  of  small  yields  from  heavily  reduced 
acreages,  and  prices  on  this  product  are  advancing. 

An  interesting  report  from  the  B.  A.  E.  under  date  of 
May  29th,  has  just  come  to  hand.  Read  it  carefully, 
and  between  the  lines  as  it  were,  and  you  will  find  a 
lot  of  good  meat.  Here  it  is: 

CANNED  VEGETABLES 

Shipments  of  the  3  major  canned  vegetables  in  April 
were  above  normal  for  the  month,  but  were  much  below  the 
unusually  high  levels  of  February  and  March.  Combined 
shipments  of  canned  corn,  peas  and  tomatoes  in  April  were 
4,053,000  standard  cases,  as  compared  with  5,719,000  in 
March  and  5,438,000  cases  in  February.  Total  apparent 
consumption  (canners  shipments  plus  reductions  in  dis¬ 
tributors  stocks)  in  the  first  quarter  of  1939  was  approxi¬ 
mately  15,473,000  standard  cases,  made  up  of  4.7  million 
cases  of  corn,  6.0  million  cases  of  peas,  and  4.7  million  cases 
of  tomatoes  (not  including  California  tomato  movement). 
Distributors’  holdings  of  each  of  these  3  commodities  wei-e 
reduced  from  January  1  to  April  1,  in  spite  of  the  heavy 
shipments  by  canners.  This  first-quarter  movement  is  the 
heaviest  for  the  last  5  years,  and  is  probably  a  new  record. 

Stocks  of  peas  in  canners’  hands  on  May  1,  1939  (the 
carry-over  date  used  by  the  Bureau)  were  9.3  million  cases 
all  sizes  or  9.4  million  standard  cases,  6  per  cent  below  the 
earlier  estimate  of  10  million  standard  cases.  While  this  is 
a  new  high  record  and  57  per  cent  greater  than  the  previous 
maximum  carry-over  of  6  million  cases,  shipments  by  can¬ 
ners  were  also  at  a  new  record  high  of  22  million  standard 
cases,  1.4  million  above  the  1935-36  shipments  and  1.6 
million  cases  above  1937-38,  the  only  2  previous  seasons  in 
which  shipments  reached  20  million  cases. 

Combined  canners’  stocks  of  all  canned  vegetables  on  the 
respective  carry-over  dates  will  probably  be  between  23  and 
24  million  standard  cases,  the  heaviest  carry-in  on  record. 
Intended  acreage,  however,  has  been  sharply  reduced  from 
1938  and  1937  plantings. 

The  preliminary  report  on  planted  acreage  of  green  peas 
for  canning  and  quick-freezing  indicates  that  canners 
revised  downward  their  earlier  intentions  to  plant.  Acre¬ 
age  is  estimated  at  259,900  acres,  as  compared  with  March 
intentions  of  280,720  acres,  and  1938  plantings  of  334,920 
acres.  This  represents  a  total  reduction  of  22  per  cent;  the 
entire  adjustment  was  taken  by  canneries,  as  a  slight 
increase  in  the  acreage  contracted  for  quick-freezing  is 
reported. 

FROZEN  VEGETABLES 

May  was  the  last  month  in  1937  and  1938  in  which  move¬ 
ment  of  quick-frozen  vegetables  out  of  storage  exceeded 
the  inward  movement  of  new  pack.  For  6  months  in  1937, 
from  June  1  to  December  1,  new  pack  moving  into  storage 
was  greater  than  withdrawals  for  consumption.  The  net 
increase  in  stocks  in  this  period  was  26.2  million  pounds, 
from  6.3  million  to  32.5  million  pounds.  In  1938,  new  pack 
exceeded  shipments  out  of  storage  for  5  months  from 
June  1  to  November  1.  In  this  period,  stocks  increased  by 
50  million  pounds,  from  21.4  million  to  71.4  million  pounds. 
The  actual  pack,  of  course,  was  greater  than  this  increase 
in  stocks  by  the  quantities  moving  directly  into  consump- 
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tion  from  the  packing  plants,  and  the  actual  movement  out 
of  storage. 

Stocks  of  47.4  million  pounds  in  storage  on  May  1  were 
about  2.2  times  as  large  as  12  months  ago  and  7  times  as 
large  as  2  years  ago.  After  6  months  of  net  outward  move¬ 
ment  since  the  peak  in  stocks  last  November  1,  current 
stocks  are  still  46  per  cent  above  the  peak  holdings  of  32.5 
million  pounds  in  1937.  Net  outward  movement  for  the 
5  months  since  December  1  was  just  twice  as  great  as  a 
year  earlier.  Supplies  have,  therefore,  increased  at  a  more 
rapid  rate  in  the  past  2  years  than  has  consumption. 

It  is  likely  that  the  pack  of  quick-frozen  vegetables  in 
1939  will  not  be  materially  larger  than  in  1938,  because  of 
heavy  stocks  now  in  warehouses  and  the  reduced  aci’eage 
of  vegetables  for  manufacture  planted  this  year.  On  the 
basis  of  the  past  6  months  movement  (probably  the  most 
favorable  6  months  in  the  year).  May  1  stocks  represented 
the  equivalent  of  a  full  year’s  shipments. 

The  California  Canners  League  has  just  issued  the 
definite  statistics  on  the  packs,  and  it  makes  interesting 
reading,  comparing  one  year  with  another — and  specu¬ 
lating  on  what  may  happen  in  1939.  Here  is  the 
summary ; 

FRUIT 

(Cases — 21/4  Can  Basis) 

1934  1935  1936  1937  1938 

13,762,286  16,457,852  16,924,284  21,517,634  13,875,496 

VEGETABLES 

(Actual  Cases  All  Grades  and  Sizes) 

1934  1935  1936  1937  1938 

12,660,212  13,383,490  16,428,768  15,999,349  9,478,831 

UNIONS  TO  EAT  CANNED  PEACHES— The  Cali¬ 
fornia  canners,  long  plagued  with  labor  troubles  and 
advancing  wage  rates,  have  countered  in  a  masterful 
manner.  There  is  a  rather  considerable  surplus  of 
canned  peaches  threating  to  be  carried  over  into  the 
’39  pack  of  peaches,  which  could  mean  low  prices  for 
peach  crops,  and,  due  to  lessened  canning  operations, 
fewer  employees  and  less  hours.  So  the  canners  have 
suggested  to  the  Unions  that  they  instruct  union  mem¬ 
bers  throughout  the  country,  to  give  attention  to  these 
canned  peaches,  and  to  use  two  cans  per  family  per 
week  from  now  on.  Fine  canned  peaches  are  retailing 
at  very  low  prices,  are  of  excellent  quality  and  are  a 
dessert  enjoyed  by  everyone.  It  ought  to  work,  and 
probably  will ;  and  if  it  does  there  will  be  a  quick  end 
to  that  surplus, 
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NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Volume  Buying — Higher  Costs  Insures  Higher  Prices — Cherries 
Advance — Tomatoes  Unchanged — Spinach  Offerings  Light — 
Salmon  Worrying  the  Canners  and  Traders — Sardine  Pack 
Continues  Very  Light. 

New  York,  June  1,  1939. 

SUMMARY — Canned  foods  buying  was  resumed  in 
volume  this  week,  with  distributors  purchases 
directed  chiefly  to  varied  lines  of  fish  and  fruits. 
The  holiday  interfered  with  activity  but  a  spell  of 
warm  weather  more  than  made  up  for  it,  and  seasonal 


items  of  heavy  consumption  moved  out  after  Memorial 
Day  in  excellent  volume. 

It  must  be  noted  as  an  even  more  important  develop¬ 
ment  that  buying  in  food  lines  is  being  spurred 
materially  at  this  time  by  the  expectation  of  higher 
prices  in  and  out  of  the  canned  foods  field.  Whole¬ 
salers  are  placing  forward  business  in  greater  volume 
right  now  than  was  the  case  a  month  ago.  Develop¬ 
ments  which  have  stimulated  buying  and  have  led  to 
expectations  of  rising  prices  are  readily  traced  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  where  the  indications  have  been  quite  clearly 
given  that  Government  spending  is  to  continue  on  a 
broad  scale.  And  we  know  that  manufacturing  costs 
are  on  the  way  up  as  the  result  of  the  Wage  and  Hours 
Act  and  other  legislation.  The  hand-to-mouth  buying 
policies  are  undergoing  a  change,  finally,  to  forward 
purchases  on  a  larger  scale. 

More  prices  for  West  Coast  cherries  were  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  New  York  trade  this  week  and  they  con¬ 
firm  the  report  that  field  costs  for  packers’  fruit  have 
been  increased.  Reports  of  poor  salmon  fishing  are 
disturbing  here  where  demand  for  salmon  and  tuna  is 
steadily  expanding  for  the  active  season  ahead.  Vege¬ 
tables  were  in  better  demand  as  a  general  thing  and 
prices  for  the  most  part  steady  to  firm. 

TOMATOES — Well-known  lines  of  standard  packs 
moved  in  fair  volume  during  the  week  but  prices  from 
the  Tri-State  sellers  showed  no  appreciable  change  one 
way  or  the  other.  The  South  continued  to  name  No.  Is 
at  38  cents  to  39  cents,  2s  at  60  cents  to  621/4  cents, 
2i/4s  at  85  cents  to  8714  cents  and  the  10s  at  $2.75  to 
$2.80.  Juice  is  expected  to  make  a  good  showing  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months,  and  also  reflects  the  753,754- 
case  reduction  during  April  against  a  reduction  of 
702,257  cases  in  March. 

SPINACH — Prices  appear  to  be  holding  up  in  good 
fashion  for  the  Southern  variety  here  at  90  cents  for 
2i/4s,  and  $3.15  for  the  10s,  and  the  representatives 
of  the  California  packers  are  quoting  firm  on  those 
grades.  Spinach  offerings  from  nearby  states  are  any¬ 
thing  but  liberal  just  now. 

GRAPEFRUIT — The  trade  hears  that  the  total  dis¬ 
posal  of  grapefruit  by  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  growers 
for  the  current  season  will  amount  to  13,857,000  boxes. 
Only  4,300,000  boxes  had  been  sent  to  canners  through 
May  1,  and  the  total  for  the  season  is  estimated  at 
only  4,500,000  boxes,  compared  with  5,200,000  for  the 
previous  canning  period.  In  Florida,  however,  canners 
already  have  exceeded  last  year’s  pack  by  400,000  boxes 
and  are  still  operating. 

CHERRIES — The  release  of  additional  price  lists  for 
Northwest  cherries  revealed  that  Oregon  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  packers  will  be  starting  the  new  season  at 
virtually  the  same  price  levels.  At  the  end  of  the 
previous  week  North w^est  cherries  at  $2.00  per  dozen, 
f.  o.  b.  Coast  for  fancy  in  2i/4  tins  basis  were  only 
5  cents  under  California  ideas.  Black  unpitted  cherries 
were  established  at  $2.65  per  dozen  for  2V4  tins,  fancy, 
f.  o.  b.  Portland,  Oregon,  and  the  black  pitted  at  $3.00 
per  dozen.  No.  2)4  tins.  Prices  of  $2.00  per  dozen 
on  fancy  in  No.  2  tins,  $1.85  on  choice  and  $1.70  on 
standard  in  turn  represent  an  advance  of  10  cents  per 
dozen  over  some  offerings  that  were  in  the  market  for 
a  brief  period  recently. 
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BERRIES — Other  packers  put  out  prices  for  straw¬ 
berries  essentially  the  same  as  those  named  by  a 
packer  more  than  a  week  ago,  barring  some  variation 
on  No.  10  tins,  choice  and  water.  Offerings  were  also 
put  out  this  week  by  packers  of  raspberries,  black¬ 
berries  and  loganberries. 

SALMON — No  offerings  have  been  made  to  the  local 
trade  of  new  pack  Chinooks,  and  representatives  of  the 
leading  packers  continue  to  report  an  unsatisfactory 
catch.  Considering  that  there  is  very  little  carry-over 
from  the  previous  season  this  information  is  no  small 
source  of  concern  to  the  distributing  trades  who  now 
have  a  good  log  of  salmon  orders  to  fill  for  the  active 
period  ahead.  Alaska  pink  remains  in  a  strong  and 
scarce  position  and  packer  inventories  have  been 
considerably  depleted. 

SARDINES — The  spring  pack  of  Maine  sardines 
continues  to  be  anything  but  satisfactory  to  packers 
who  have  unfilled  orders  on  their  books  to  fill.  The 
latest  word  from  Eastport  is  that  the  catches  are  still 
running  small,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  season’s  pro¬ 
duction  is  in  for  another  cut  unless  they  improve.  The 
quotation  of  $3.25  per  dozen  for  keyless  oils,  in  quarters, 
is  being  continued  but  confirmation  is  not  readily 
obtainable. 

TUNA  FISH — Offerings  of  light  tuna  meat  were 
put  out  by  one  selling  quarter  during  the  week  at  $5.00, 
f.  o.  b.  West  Coast,  for  standard,  less  5  per  cent  dis¬ 
count.  Other  packers  remain  firm  in  their  views  and 
are  quoting  $5.00  without  concession  for  standard  light 
meat  halves.  Demand  for  Tuna,  meanwhile,  has 
broadened  out  materially  as  holders  seek  to  replenish 
depletions. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Distributors’  Confidence  Returns  —  Fed  Crop  and  Prospects 
Poor  —  Tomatoes  Irregular — Selling  Eastern  Corn  In  Western 
Corn  Heaven  —  Asparagus  Selling  Better — Pineapple  From 
Other  Regions  —  Know  Your  Broker. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  June  2,  1939. 

ENERAL  MARKET — There  is  an  ebb  and  flow 
to  the  general  situation.  Some  days  a  fair 
volume  of  business  is  booked  and  then  comes  a 
“streak”  of  dullness  but  after  all  is  said  and  done  and 
all  the  factors  carefully  weighed,  there  is  one  conclu¬ 
sion,  i.e.,  confidence  among  the  distributors  is  really 
returning.  If  production  this  season  is  held  within  rea¬ 
sonable  bounds,  that  confidence  will  grow  and  develop 
as  the  year  progresses. 

PEAS — Growing  conditions  are  not  of  the  best. 
There  are  important  sections  of  Indiana,  Northern 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin  that  will  have  to  have  ideal  con¬ 
ditions  from  now  until  harvest  time  to  produce  a 
normal  crop  and  the  chances  are  against  that. 

One  of  the  larger  can  companies,  in  making  a  state¬ 
ment  that  their  customers’  pea  acreage  had  been  re¬ 
duced  42  per  cent  as  compared  with  last  year,  con¬ 
tributed  a  helpful  note  to  the  market. 

As  is  always  the  case  after  an  advance,  there  are 
buyers  seeking  to  cover  at  the  prices  that  ruled  a 


month  ago.  Outside  of  that  gesture,  there  has  been 
little  new  business  during  the  past  week.  Some  prices 
on  last  year’s  peas  have  been  noted:  No.  2  tin  fancy 
No.  3  sieve  Sweets,  $1.00 ;  No.  2  tin  extra  standard  No. 

3  sieve  Alaskas,  85  cents,  and  No.  2  tin  standard  No.  3 
sieve  Alaskas,  80  cents,  Wisconsin  factory.  Reports 
have  it  that  two  or  three  Wisconsin  canners  have 
named  future  prices  but  it  has  not  been  your  reporter’s 
privilege  to  see  same. 

TOMATOES — An  irregular  market  prevails.  Price 
changes  during  the  past  several  months  have  been  few 
if  any.  Atlantic  Coast  markets  are  taking  some  No. 
10  tins  out  of  Indiana,  reflecting  no  doubt,  the  short 
age  of  this  item  in  Eastern  producing  section. 

Setting  of  plants  throughout  the  Mississippi  Valley 
is  progressing  favorably  and  under  good  soil  and  cli¬ 
matic  conditions. 

Today’s  market  is :  No.  2  standard  Indiana  tomatoes, 
6214  cents;  No.  2i/4  standard  Indiana  tomatoes,  82i/o 
cents,  and  No.  10  standard  Indiana  tomatoes,  $2.60, 
factory. 

CORN — The  trade  as  a  whole  are  awaiting  definite 
figures  as  to  acreage  that  will  be  planted  this  year, 
before  becoming  liberal  in  their  buying. 

One  feature  of  the  market  is  sales  made  in  Chicago, 
of  Maryland  packing  No.  2  whole  kernel  yellow  corn. 
Brokers  report  it  is  possible  for  them  to  secure  Eastern 
packing,  both  as  to  quality  and  price  for  less  than 
Central  Western  packings. 

The  lowest  price  one  hears  of  on  No.  2  crushed  white 
is  571/2  cents  Ohio  factory,  with  most  canners  holding 
that  standard  grade  at  from  60  to  65  cents  factory. 

ASPARAGUS  —  Sales  of  Illinois  and  Michigan 
“Grass”  have  been  heavier  in  the  Chicago  territory, 
since  our  last  report.  Crop  conditions  have  not  been 
favorable  for  a  large  pack  and  canners  in  the  two 
named  states  are  confident  they  will  be  able  to  dispose 
of  their  this  year’s  production  quite  advantageously. 

Business  on  California  packing  has  been  of  routine 
character. 

BEETS  — GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS  —  CAR¬ 
ROTS — KRAUT — These  items  have  suffered  in  demand 
somewhat  during  the  past  fortnight  and  there  has 
been  little  if  any  changes  in  prices  and  no  particular 
features  surrounding  the  movement. 

SPINACH — The  market  seems  to  be  drifting.  Ozark 
canners  do  not  have  any  surplus  and  are  not  pressing 
for  sales. 

California  canners  seem  content  to  go  along  with  the 
“drifting”  attitude. 

PINEAPPLE — The  feature  of  the  market  was  the 
announcement  by  the  leading  Hawaiian  interests  that 
there  would  be  no  price  change  for  the  next  sixty  days. 

Formosa  pineapple  has  been  selling  in  Chicago  during 
the  past  several  months  but  it  is  a  matter  of  price 
rather  than  quality,  when  compared  with  Hawaiian. 

Cuban  pineapple  canners  are  making  substantial  in¬ 
roads  on  the  Hawaiian  business,  packing  and  delivering 
a  most  acceptable  product  both  in  the  sliced  as  well  as 
crushed  grades. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST— Activity  has  been  noted 
in  the  local  trade  and  brokers  have  been  busy  trying  to 
line  up  business  on  Oregon  and  Washington  new  pack — 
strawberries,  red  raspberries.  Royal  Anne  cherries. 
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black  cherries,  etc.  A  fair  volume  has  been  entered. 

As  the  Summer  months  approach,  the  strong  position 
of  spot  pears  is  more  noticeable.  It  is  with  difficulty 
that  No.  2V2  choice  pears  of  acceptable  counts,  can  be 
obtained. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  The  trade  are  still 
awaiting  opening  prices  on  Apricots.  Peaches  have 
shown  steady  demand.  The  talk  on  the  Coast  is  that 
cling  peach  growers  will  demand  $20.00  per  ton  this 
year  as  against  $7.50  per  ton  last  year. 

BERRIES — The  higher  market  that  rules  in  the 
East  on  Blueberries  has  not  as  yet  been  reflected  in 
Chicago,  where  No.  10  Maine  Blueberries  are  still 
available  at  $5.75  to  $6.00.  Blackberries  have  not  had 
much  call  of  late.  Some  No.  2  tin  future  blackberry 
business  from  the  South  has  been  recorded  at  prices 
ranging  from  80  cents  to  90  cents.  Red  raspberries, 
black  raspberries,  etc.,  have  been  in  limited  call. 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE  — 
Complaint  is  heard  about  a  smaller  than  normal  move¬ 
ment  in  grapefruit  segments  while  juice  is  still  holding 
forth  in  goodly  volume.  Prices  are  unchanged  with 
45  cents  f.  o.  b.,  Florida  as  well  as  Texas,  the  lowest 
for  No.  2  tin  fancy  unsweetened  grapefruit  juice. 

THE  FISH  LINE — Unchanged.  Salmon  is  firm 
with  steady  sales  to  take  care  of  the  increased  summer 
demand.  Shrimp  is  strong  and  scarce.  Tuna  sales 
are  much  better  than  a  year  ago. 

KNOW  YOUR  BROKER — To  insure  healthier  mar¬ 
ket  conditions,  sell  your  goods  through  an  independent 
food  broker,  preferably  one  who  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Food  Brokers  Association. 

The  good  Food  Broker  in  Chicago  today  not  only  does 
all  he  possibly  can  to  assist  his  principal  in  properly 
selling  but  after  having  sold,  then  assists  in  every  way 
the  buyer  in  merchandising  the  goods. 

Brokers  should  always  be  in  a  position  to  render 
good  merchandising  suggestions  and  ideas,  not  only 
to  the  buyer  but  to  the  buyer’s  sales  force. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

New  Price  Lists  Mainly  Show  Withdrawals — Trend  Againist 
Long-Term  Contracts — Growers  Want  High  Prices  For  Cherries 
—  Spinach  Prices  Unchanged  —  Pineapple  Shipping  Date 
Pushed  Forward  To  July  31st — Tomato  Prices  Definitely  Firmer 
— Fruit  Stocks  Much  Smaller  Than  Year  Ago — Salmon  Canners 
Start  Vessels,  Late. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  June  1,  1939. 

PRICES — New  price  lists  continue  to  be  brought  out 
with  interesting  regularity.  In  most  instances 
these  have  largely  to  do  with  withdrawals  or  the 
extension  of  shipping  dates,  although  some  cover  open¬ 
ing  prices.  On  most  of  the  spot  goods  the  shipping 
date  has  been  extended  to  June  30,  while  on  new  pack 
goods  on  which  formal  opening  prices  are  being  quoted 
many  canners  are  setting  December  31  as  the  limit. 
There  are  those,  however,  who  insist  on  making  ship¬ 
ments  as  soon  as  goods  are  available,  declining  to  have 
stocks  tied  up  on  long-term  contracts. 


CHERRIES — Warm  weather  has  come  on  with  a 
rush  and  the  packing  of  cherries  will  soon  be  in  full 
swing.  Groups  of  growers  in  the  San  Jose  district  are 
demanding  6  cents  a  pound  for  fruit,  but  canners  seem 
to  be  getting  stocks  for  considerably  less.  Prices  may 
range  higher  than  a  year  ago,  however.  Some  opera¬ 
tors  have  come  out  with  lists  which  closely  approximate 
those  in  effect  on  spot  goods,  but  advance  business 
seems  to  have  been  light.  It  is  quite  noticeable  that 
No.  10  goods  of  the  new  pack  are  lower  than  the  spot 
prices. 

SPINACH — ^The  California  Packing  Corporation  has 
named  formal  opening  prices  on  Del  Monte  brand  early 
garden  natural  green  spinach.  These  are  exactly  the 
same  as  the  tentative  opening  prices  brought  out  under 
date  of  March  22.  Early  sales  proved  large,  with  many 
buyers  taking  advantage  of  the  allowances  of  from 
11/0  cents  to  10  cents  a  dozen  on  goods  shipped  prior 
to  June  1.  This  concern  has  also  brought  out  formal 
opening  prices  on  Del  Monte  brand  vegetables  for  salad 
at  671/2  cents  for  the  buffet  size  and  $1.05  for  No.  1 
tall.  This  item  is  reportedly  enjoying  quite  a  heavy 
sale. 

PINEAPPLE — The  shipping  date  on  pineapple  and 
pineapple  juice  at  present  prices  has  been  extended  to 
July  31,  by  the  packers.  A  very  heavy  demand  for  both 
fruit  and  juice  is  reported,  with  numerous  items  hardly 
to  be  had.  Reports  from  distributing  centers  indicate 
that  stocks  on  hand  are  unusually  low.  Some  of  the 
items  on  which  packers  have  been  withdrawn  will  be 
available  at  Honolulu  late  in  June,  and  July  should 
witness  heavy  shipments,  with  the  new  packing  season 
getting  into  full  swing. 

TOMATOES — Tomatoes  are  quite  definitely  firmer 
in  this  market,  with  many  packers  revising  their  lists 
to  meet  new  conditions.  Buying  is  still  running  to 
small  lots,  but  a  fair  business  is  being  done  in  the 
aggregate.  Quotations  on  standards  are  about  62V-> 
cents  for  No.  1,  671/2  cents  for  No.  2,  85  cents  for  No. 
21/2  and  $2.75  for  No.  10,  with  some  better  known 
brands  quoted  slightly  higher.  Solid  pack  is  not  easy 
to  locate  in  quantity  and  minimum  quotations  are  about 
85  cents  for  No.  1,  95  cents  for  No.  2,  $1.20  for  No. 
21/2  and  $3.85  for  No.  10.  Slight  advances  have  been 
made  in  puree,  catsup  and  juice,  but  not  in  all  sizes. 

OTHER  PACKS — Increased  interest  is  being  taken  in 
such  items  as  sweet  potatoes,  peas  and  diced  carrots 
and  beets.  Sweet  potatoes,  asparagus  style  pack,  are 
moving  at  $1.20  for  No.  2  tall  and  $1.50  for  No.  2\^ ; 
Utah  pack  peas  and  diced  carrots  at  $1.25  for  No.  2 
tall,  and  whole  beets  at  95  cents  for  No.  2  tall  and 
sliced  beets  at  85  cents.  Some  operators  are  sold  out  on 
medium  whole  beets. 

FRUITS  —  Canners  have  much  smaller  stocks  of 
fruits  unsold  than  a  year  ago  at  this  time.  Stocks  of 
peaches,  sold  and  unsold,  in  their  possession  are  about 
half  of  those  of  last  year  at  this  time,  and  holdings  of 
pears  and  most  other  fruits  are  very  much  lighter.  A 
routine  business  is  being  done,  with  lots  of  trading 
going  on  among  canners  as  a  result  of  badly  broken 
stocks. 

THE  ’38  PACKS — For  the  benefit  of  members  of  the 
trade  who  like  their  statistics  in  detail,  the  Canners 
League  of  California  has  brought  out  California  pack 
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figures  for  1938  covering  fruit  and  vegetables,  with  a 
breakdown  into  can  sizes.  These  were  not  available 
when  total  pack  figures  were  released  under  date  of 
January  3.  Attention  is  being  directed  to  the  fact  that 
the  total  pack  of  Fruits-for-Salad  in  1938,  on  a  No. 
21/2  basis,  is  943,777  cases,  instead  of  768,590  cases, 
as  reported  in  January.  When  requests  were  made 
for  a  breakdown  of  Fruits-for-Salad  and  Fruit  Cock¬ 
tail  between  the  quantity  re-manufactured  and  the 
quantity  packed  direct,  it  developed  that  two  companies 
had  failed  to  report  a  part  of  their  Fruits-for-Salad 
pack. 

SALMON — Following  a  long  period  of  negotiation, 
marked  by  picketing  and  similar  threats,  the  salmon 
fleet  got  away  from  Coast  ports  during  the  week  for  the 
Bristol  Bay  salmon  area.  From  San  Francisco  have 
sailed  vessels  for  the  Alaska  Packers’  Association,  the 
Alaska  Salmon  Company  and  the  Red  Salmon  Canning 
Company.  Most  of  the  trouble  was  between  unions 
claiming  jurisdiction  over  certain  jobs. 

DEFINITE — Scientists  of  Stanford  University  have 
devised  a  systematic,  scientific  method  of  passing 
judgement  on  the  quality  of  canned  salmon,  taking 
the  guesswork  out  of  salmon  inspection.  According  to 
Dr.  Carl  Alsberg,  former  director  of  the  Stanford  Food 
Research  Institute,  and  Dr.  Harold  J.  Loeffle,  of  the 
chemical  research  division,  the  new  method  of  testing 
involves  the  analyzing  of  certain  volatile  acids  in  the 
meat.  These  acids  are  present  in  a  greater  degree  as 
decomposition  progresses.  The  normal  acid  content 
of  fresh  salmon  will  be  taken  as  a  basis  and  the 
increased  acid  content  will  disclose  the  extent  to  which 
decomposition  has  progressed.  Three  years  ago  the 
Association  of  Pacific  Fisheries,  contending  that  much 
canned  salmon  was  confiscated  by  the  old  and  uncer¬ 
tain  methods  of  inspection,  asked  that  a  new  system 
be  devised. 

TEXAS  RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY  MARKET 

By  “Rio  Grande” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Tomato  Prices  Advancing — Juice  Stocks  Low — Market  Lacks 
Leadership. 

McAllen,  Texas,  June  1,  1939. 

The  market — There  is  something  concrete  and 
specific  in  saying  1,000  cases  24/2s  tomatoes  to 
Dallas,  Texas,  at  55  cents,  f.  o.  b.,  factory,  500 
cases  48  Is  to  San  Antonio,  Texas,  at  35  cents,  f.  o.  b., 
tactory,  800  cases  24/ 2s  to  Houston  at  55  cents,  f.  0.  b., 
factory.  A  Price  Bureau  in  Miniature,  and  the  market 
ir  fact,  with  decision  but  not  finality.  Tomato  packers 
iii  re-entering  the  market  have  advanced  their  prices  to 
37 14  cents  on  No.  Is  and  571/2  cents  on  No.  2s.  Some 
packers  never  quoted  lower  than  the  latter  prices. 

GRAPEFRUIT — It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  cannot 
1)0  equally  concrete  and  specific  on  the  trend  of  the 
grapefruit  juice  market.  True  it  is  that  Texas  juice 
stocks  are  comparatively  low,  that  the  experts  fore¬ 
cast  curtailed  crop  production  next  season.  But  it  is 
advised  from  reliable  sources  that  some  of  the  so-called 
“leading”  packers  have  sold  as  low  as  45  cents  per 


dozen  No.  2s  unsweetened  the  past  week.  So  it  would 
appear  that  there  is  now  no  substantial  leadership  to 
uphold  prices.  In  fact,  it  would  appear  that  the  lead 
is  being  followed  from  within  Florida  where  low  prices 
are  evidently  prevailing  regardless  of  their  advan¬ 
tageous  freight  rates.  Lower  freight  rates  which 
would  justify  that  state  quoting  at  least  a  nickle  higher 
than  Texas  packers.  So  there  seems  to  be  no  qualified 
leadership  anywhere  in  juice  circles,  only  a  poorly  ring 
around  the  rosey. 

• 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

The  Fig  Crop  —  No  Shrimp  Canning  and  Market  Quiet  — 
Canning  Beans  —  No  Enthusiasm  About  Canning  Anything  — 
Bean  Prices  Advancing. 

Mobile,  Alabama,  June  1,  1939. 

Figs — The  daily  rains  that  we  are  having  in  this 
section  are  doing  a  lot  of  good  to  the  fig  crop  and  the 
crop  should  be  ready  to  be  harvested  in  the  next 
two  weeks. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  although  fig  trees  here 
thrive  well,  with  practically  no  care,  and  are  very 
prolific  when  planted  near  residences  and  barnes,  yet 
the  fruit  has  never  been  raised  in  orchards  or  groves 
for  commercial  purpose,  notwithstanding  that  several 
attempts  have  been  made. 

The  theory  is  that  fig  trees  to  thrive  must  be  planted 
near  animal  life,  and  whether  this  idea  is  correct  or  not, 
the  fact  remains  that  fig  trees  have  been  a  failure  in 
this  locality  when  planted  in  open  fields  and  cultivated. 

There  is  not  a  more  delicious  fruit  raised  in  this 
section  than  figs  and  they  can  be  eaten  raw  or  in 
preserves. 

The  southern  housewife  has  for  years  and  years 
preserved  them  in  jars,  but  as  stated  above,  they  are 
not  produced  in  sufficient  quantity  in  this  locality  to 
be  canned  commercially. 

Highland,  Texas,  cans  figs,  put  up  whole  in  light 
syrup,  but  whether  the  pack  is  large  or  small,  I  do 
not  know. 

SHRIMP — The  production  of  shrimp  on  our  coast 
was  better  this  past  week  than  it  has  been  in  several 
weeks,  but  is  was  light  nevertheless. 

Mississippi  and  Louisiana  produced  fairly  good  quan¬ 
tities  of  them. 

No  canning  of  shrimp  is  going  on,  therefore  the 
shrimp  produced  were  shipped  raw  headless  and  the 
surplus  put  in  the  freezers. 

There  is  a  better  demand  for  raw  headless  shrimp 
this  week  than  there  was  last  week. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.15  to  $1.20  per 
dozen  for  No.  1  large,  f.  0.  b.,  factory. 

SNAP  BEANS — The  canning  of  beans  is  moving 
along  about  as  well  as  can  be  expected.  There  is  no 
big  enthusiasm  about  any  pack  nowadays,  because  the 
market  is  more  or  less  irregular  on  every  commodity. 
Some  days  it  looks  mighty  good,  others  are  not  so 
good  and  others  bad,  so  we  have  to  stick  with  it  and 
make  the  best  of  the  situation. 
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Of  course  not  everybody  is  making  money  and  neither 
are  all  losing  it,  but  by  holding  down  production  and 
paying  strict  attention  to  the  business,  those  canners 
that  are  now  operating  are  getting  along  pretty  well. 

The  market  on  snap  beans  has  strengthened  some 
lately  and  while  the  price  is  yet  low,  nevertheless  a 
gradual  increase  in  price  from  60  cents  per  dozen  for 
No.  2  cut  beans  to  70  cents  has  taken  place,  which  is 
very  encouraging.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
price  should  not  go  higher,  because  if  the  pack  in 
other  sections  is  the  same  as  it  is  here,  there  is  bound 
to  be  a  shortage. 

The  pack  here  has  not  only  been  reduced  by  the  cur¬ 
tailment  of  the  acreage  planted,  but  dry  weather  has 
held  back  the  plants  and  the  yield  has  also  been  reduced. 

However,  we  have  had  rain  now  for  nearly  two  weeks 
and  this  may  have  a  stimulating  effect  on  the  yield 
of  the  balance  of  the  crop  to  be  harvested. 

COLUMBIA,  MISSISSIPPI  PLANT  WILL  OPER¬ 
ATE — The  vegetable  cannery  in  Columbia,  Mississippi, 
operated  for  several  years  by  the  Dorgan-McPhillips 
Packing  Corporation  of  Mobile,  Alabama,  and  which 
was  shut  down  last  year,  has  recently  been  taken  over 
by  Charly  Russell,  a  big  chain  grocery  store  opera¬ 
tor  and  it  is  understood  the  plant  is  now  canning  beans. 

CROP  REPORTS 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

NORTHUMBERLAND,  PA.,  May  29th,  1939 — Acreage 
normal  with  all  fields  that  are  up  looking  good.  Need 
rain. 

BRIGHAM  CITY,  UTAH,  May  27th,  1939 — About  20  per 
cent  hail  damage.  Growth  retarded  by  cool  weather. 
Some  replanting  has  been  done.  Estimate  about  80 
per  cent  of  average. 

OTHER  ITEMS 

RIVES  JUNCTION,  MICH.,  May  24th,  1939 — Asparagus : 
Ten  days  late  over  last  year.  Weather  dry  with  hot 
days  and  cool  nights.  Production  about  75  per  cent, 
quality  not  so  good. 

EAST  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y.,  May  25th,  1939 — Corn: 
Too  early  to  report. 

HANOVER,  PA.,  May  26th,  1939 — Corn :  Just  planting, 
weather  very  dry. 

EAST  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y.,  May  25th,  1939 — Tree  Fruit : 
We  are  having  a  very  good  blossom  on  apples,  pears, 
peaches  and  cherries,  but  too  early  to  tell  how  they  are 
going  to  set. 

BRIGHAM  CITY  UTAH,  May  27th,  1939 — Fruits :  Poor, 
considerable  hail  damage. 

STANWOOD,  WASH.,  May  27th,  1939 — Too  early  to 
intelligently  report.  Had  some  rain  during  last  week 
and  crops  look  good.  Look  forward  to  a  normal  pack. 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

June  5 — St.  Louis,  Missouri,  Association  of  Manufacturers 
Representatives,  at  noon. 

June  5 — St.  Louis,  Missouri,  Stewards  &  Caterers  Associa¬ 
tion,  at  8:30  P.  M. 

June  14 — Corning,  New  York,  Associated  Stores,  at  7:00  P.  M. 


“FRED”  STARE  LOOKS  AT  PEAS 

Columbus,  Wisconsin,  May  31,  1939. 
The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gentlemen : 

In  answering  your  request  for  condition  of  crops,  acreage 
yield  or  prospective  yield,  wish  to  advise  that  generally  speaking 
the  area  is  beginning  to  suffer  a  little  from  drought,  although 
the  crops  here  are  looking  very  good  and  the  earliest  plantings 
have  just  come  into  bloom. 

We  are  already  operating  our  plant  at  Kansas,  and  it  is 
exceedingly  dry  there,  there  only  having  been  58/100  of  an 
inch  of  rainfall  through  the  entire  month  of  May  up  to  and 
including  last  Saturday,  and  we  have  not  heard  whether  there 
has  been  any  rain  the  last  day  or  two,  but  the  Alaska  pack  is 
more  than  half  over  and  both  yield  and  quality  reflect  the  lack 
of  moisture. 

The  writer  has  just  returned  to  the  office  today  after  a  three 
weeks  absence  traveling  in  sixteen  different  states  and  two 
Canadian  provinces,  covering  nearly  4,000  miles  by  car,  and 
in  at  least  half  of  the  states,  had  an  opportunity  to  obsei've 
growing  crops  in  general,  and  peas  in  pai'ticular,  and  I  have 
a  distinct  impression  that  the  crops  are  below  average,  and 
far  below  1938  in  their  appearance  and  in  their  prospective 
yield. 

I  have  seen  peas  all  the  way  from  excellent  stand  of  splendid 
color  to  very  poor  and  irregular  stands  and  in  all  stages  from 
peas  only  a  few  inches  high  to  peas  that  were  past  cutting 
stage  when  I  saw  them. 

The  lateness  of  the  planting  season  caused  a  good  many  peas 
to  be  put  in  all  at  once,  as  a  result  of  which  the  crop  will  be 
badly  bunched,  for  packing  season  is  opening  just  as  early  as 
it  would  have  had  the  planting  season  been  two  or  three  weeks 
sooner. 

In  a  number  of  localities  aphids  wei’e  reported  bad,  and  were 
being  sprayed  or  dusted. 

We  have  every  I’eason  to  believe  that  with  a  reduction  in 
acreage  that  will  probably  average  somewhere  between  25  per 
cent  minimum  and  35  per  cent  maximum,  and  with  a  yield  that 
will  probably  be  not  more  than  2/3  as  much  as  last  year,  we 
feel  that  there  are  better  things  in  store  for  pea  canners  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  year  than  we  have  experienced  in  the  past. 

COLUMBUS  FOODS  CORPORATION 
F.  A.  Stare 

President  and  General  Manager 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

JUNE  4-6,  1939 — Michigan  Canners’  Association,  Spring  Meet¬ 
ing,  Park  Place  Hotel,  Traverse  City,  Michigan. 

JUNE  14-30,  1939 — Indiana  Canners’  Technicians  School,  Pur¬ 
due  University,  Lafayette,  Indiana. 

JUNE  18-22,  1939 — National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers, 
Annual  Convention,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

JUNE  26 — JULY  15th — Tomato  Technicians  Short  Course, 
University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Maryland. 

JUNE  28-JULY  1,  1939 — The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  Second  Food  Conference,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
SEPTEMBER  18-20,  1939 — Super  Market  Institute,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

DECEMBER  7-8,  1939 — Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Annual 
Meeting.  Place  to  be  announced. 

JANUARY  20-27,  1940 — National  Conventions,  Stevens  Hotel, 
Chicago. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


CANNED  VEGErTABLES— Continned 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS 


Eastern 
Low  High 


2%.. 


2.35 


White  Colossal,  No. 

Large,  No.  2^... . 

Medium,  No.  2^ . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans.. 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . .  . 

Large,  No.  2 . .  . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  bq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Tips.  60/80,  2s .  2.00 

Green  Tips,  40/60,  28 .  2.30 

Green  Cuts  and  Tiiw,  28 .  1.45 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  lOs..........  7.25 

Green  Cuts,  28 . 95 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

No.  10  . . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2........ 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . . . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2..._.„..« 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2.......... 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


2.10 

2.50 


Central 
Low  High 


2.40  2.50 


2.10 

2.30 

1.65 

7.50 


2.15 

2.35 

1.75 


LIMA  BEANS 


No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Gr 

No.  2  Medium  Green _ 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Green  &  White.. 


No.  2  FVesh  White.. 
No.  10  . 


BilETS 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2.... _ _ 

No.  2^4  _ 

No.  10  _ 

Fancy  Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2..... 

No.  2%  . . . 

No.  10  . . . 

’Ancy  Sliced,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  . . 


\RROTS 


f-oi.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

Na  10  . . 

f^td  Diced,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . _.... 


REAS  AND  CARROTS 


Std.  No.  2 . 

F'ancy  No.  2... 


.75 

3.50 

.65 

3.00 


.55 

.80 


4.25 
.75 

3.25 


.80 

1.10 


.621/,  .70 

2.75  3.00 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.50 

2.60 

2.60 

2.40 


2.35 

2.30 

2.16 

2.20 

2.10 


2.55 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 


2.45 

2.40 

2.26 

2.26 

2.50 


.85 

1.00 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

4.25 

5.00 

6.00 

.62% 

.75 

.67% 

.85 

.90 

i.'oo 

3.00 

3.00 

3.50 

3.75 

.57% 

.60 

.60 

.70 

.75 

.80 

2.(>(t 

2.75 

-.75 

3.35 

3.25 

3.50 

.‘(5 

1.20 

1.10 

1.25 

1.25 

1.75 

4.50 

6.50 

4.76 

4.85 

5.25 

.80 

1.10 

l.OO 

1.00 

1.20 

1.20 

4.00 

4.76 

6.25 

6.25 

.80 

.95 

.85 

.95 

4.00 

4.76 

4.60 

5.00 

.70 

.75 

.80 

.90 

3.35 

4.15 

4.00 

4.50 

.61% 

.70 

.65 

.75 

2.76 

3.25 

3.50 

1.00 

1.20 

1.05 

4.76 

1.20 

. 

1.00 

1.16 

.60 

.67% 

.65 

2.70 

2.65 

3.26 

1.20 

1.57% 

1.35 

1.50 

1.60 

7.50 

1.15 

1.26 

1.30 

1.10 

1.15 

1.15 

1.30 

1.25 

1.25 

5.75 

6.00 

.67  *  •> 

.97''> 

.95 

.90 

.90 

4.50 

4.87% 

3.75 

4.00 

.62% 

.80 

.72% 

.80 

.90 

.95 

3.76 

4.26 

.67% 

.60 

.66 

.75 

1.00 

.85 

1.35 

1.00 

1.20 

.90 

1.60 

. ^ 

2.95 

3.50 

3.25 

5.00 

.67% 

.62% 

.66 

.70 

---trtt 

.76 

.86 

2.70 

2.75 

.55 

.66 

.65 

.63 

.65 

.75 

2.25 

2.60 

3.00 

.70 

.85 

.90 

.80 

.90 

1.10 

3.00 

3.00 

3.35 

.65 

.60 

.75 

.80 

.85 

3.26 

3.60 

3.00 

3.26 

3.60 

.70 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


CORN — Wholegrain 
Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2.. 


R-r.  5?fd,  No.  2 . 

.75  .80 

No.  10  _  _  „ 

Std.  No.  2  _ 

No.  10  _ _ _ _ 

White,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2..........«_ 

No.  10  _  _ 

.67%  .75 

Std.  No.  2  . . . . 

.60  .65 

No.  10  . . . . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  £...._ _ _ 

No.  10  _  -  - 

.80  .87% 

5.00  5.25 

.85 

4.00 


.90 

4.75 


Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10 _ 

Std.  No.  2 _ _ 

CORN — Creamstyle 


.72%  .75 


.65 


.70 


Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2... 

. 75 

.85 

.80 

.90 

No.  10  . 

.  3.65 

4.25 

4.25 

5.00 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

. . .  .65 

.77% 

.65 

.70 

No.  10  . . 

. .  3.40 

4.25 

3.50 

4.00 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.fiO 

No.  10  . 

8.60 

(Vhite,  Fancy  No.  2„„. 

.87% 

.76 

.90 

No.  10 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . . 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  . . 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall . . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  . . . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  _ _ _ 

Std.,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  . . 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3a . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s....„.... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s.......... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  68..„....„ 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  48...._.......... 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets.  68 . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  28 ............. 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s.............. 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  2b . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s..„....._.... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  ls..„.. 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s.„.. 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss _ _ 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  48...... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alasksts,  6s...... 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  l8««_ 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  28..... 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss.... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . . 

No.  10  St^  Alaskas,  ls....«._. 
No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s„.._„.. 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  48............ 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  68.............. 

No.  2  Ungraded.... . 

Soaked,  2b  . . . 

Blackeye,  2s,  SMk^ . . 

lOs  . . 


PUMPKIN 
Fancy,  No.  2. 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  S  _ 

No.  10  . 


.  4.25 

.62%  .75 

3.25  . 

.57%  .62% 


.67%  .70 
3.25  4.00 

.67%  .65 


1.05  1.20 


SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2......... 

No.  2% - 

No.  8  ..... 

No.  10  ... 
SPINACH 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  ... 


SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Cora,  Fv.  Limas. 
Triple.  No.  2 _ _ _ 


3.15 

3.20 

3.40 

.70 

.86 

.60 

.65 

2.60  ; 

2.50 

2.00 

2.35 

.76 

.86 

4.00 

4.60 

.55 

.75 

2.75 

4.00 

1.12% 

1.25 

1.16 

1.35 

1.00 

1.10 

1.00 

1.20 

.92% 

.95 

.90 

1.25 

.87% 

.85 

1.15 

.92% 

.90 

1.26 

.87% 

.90 

.85 

.77% 

.85 

.82% 

.75 

.82% 

.77% 

.85 

.90 

.80 

.95 

:85 

.77% 

.67% 

.67% 

.80 

6.00 

6.76 

6.00 

6.26 

3.76 

4.75 

4.25 

3.60 

4.76 

1.30 

1.30 

1.40 

1.25 

1.60 

1.20 

1.10 

1.20 

1.16 

1.06 

1.25 

.85 

.90 

1.05 

.77% 

.80 

.85 

.72% 

.85 

.76 

.90 

_ 

6.26 

6.00 

5.25 

6.60 

6.60 

4.00 

4.00 

6.50 

.67% 

.70 

.82% 

.90 

.65 

.67% 

.80 

.70 

. 

.65 

6.00 

4.00 

4.60 

6.00 

■•111 

3.30 

3.75 

3.50 

4.00 

3.15 

3.50 

3.25 

4.00 

.66 

•  SMSS. 

••••••• 

.42% 

.60 

.60 

2.00 

2.60 

.67% 

. 

.66 

_ 

2.70 

— 

.80 

.85 

1.00 

3.60 

— 

.60 

.65 

.65 

.70 

.60 

.65 

3.15 

3.36 

^76 

*3726 

.70 

.75 

.60 

.70 

.92% 

.95 

.80 

.95 

3.00 

3.15 

2.75 

3.25 

.76 

.86 

.90 

1.10 

TTlttlt 

. 

.96 

...... 

West  Coast 
Low  BQgh 


1.10 

1.00 

1.00 

1.05 

1.16 

.95 

.90 

1.00 


1.40 

1.30 

1.20 

1.10 

1.20 

1.16 

1.10 

1.05 


1.10 

.80 

.76 

4"76 

4.50 

4.26 
1.40 
1.30 
1.20 

1.26 
1.20 
1.10 

.96 

1.00 


.90 

.85 

.80 

.80 


4.50 

4.25 

4.00 

.90 


1.16 

1.10 

.95 

676*6 

4.76 

4.60 

1.50 

1.45 

1.30 

1.30 

1.30 

1.20 

1.10 

1.05 


1.00 

.90 

.90 

.90 


4.76 

4.50 

4.60 

.96 


.67%  .60 
3.60  _ 


.66 

.80 


.70 

.86 


2.40  2.60 


.62%  .65 
.75  .80 


3.26  4.20 


.86 

.95 

3.25 


1.00 

1.35 

4.20 
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SWEET  POTATOES 

Eastern 

Low  High 

Central 

Low  High 

West  Coast 
Low  High 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack.., 
No.  2%  . 

. 67  Vi  .70 

. 82%  .87% 

.  1.20 

.  1.60 

Tsi/t  in  . . 

.  2.75  3.00 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack . 

No.  2%  . 97%  1.10 

.75  . 

1.00  . 

TOMATOES 

Solid  Pack 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

tJn  S  . . . 

. 90  . 

.  1.20  . 

1.05  1.10 

1.25  1.35 

.96  1.00 

1.20  1.30 

3.85  4.00 

.76  _ 

.46  .47% 

.67%  .80 

.96  1.10 

filrt  2  ' . 

No.  2%  . - . 

.97%  . 

3.00  3.60 

.40  .42% 

.62%  .67% 
.82%  .90 

.97*/.  ... 

a  10  . 

. . 37  .42V;> 

With  puree 
.62*yi  .66 

.67*/.  .70 

.85  .90 

No.  2%  . 

Kft  2  . 

2.G0  "  3.00 

2.75  2.80 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std..  No.  1.  Who.  St.  1.04 . 40  . 

in  .  3.00  . 

.40  . 

3.00  3.50 

.35  .40 

2.50  2.75 

3.00  3.10 

021^ 

.37%  . 

No.  10  . 

.  2.75  ■  . 

2.70'  2.80 

TOMATO  JUICE 

. 40  .45 

.40  .50 

.65  .60 

Nn  ana . 

. 75  . 

.70  .80 

2.65  2.75 

Mn  I'n  . 

3.00  3.25 

TURNIP  GREENS 

Ka  2  . 

. . 76  . 

.66  .67% 

.85  .90 

2.90  3.00 

No!  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

.  3.50  3.75 

CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Eastern 
Low  High 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . . . 

No.  10  . .  . 

BLACKBERRIES 


Std.,  No.  2. 
No.  3  ..... 


No.  2,  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  _ — _ 

_ _  1.36  1.46 

No.  10  _ 

CHERRIES 


Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 _ 

1.07% 

1.10 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2.-.— 

Ex.  Std..  Preserve,  No.  2.-. _ 

Red  Sour  Pitted.  No.  2 . 

i.id 

1.20 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 _ — 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . . — 

6.36 

6.60 

Std.,  No.  2%.....‘. . - 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

RASPBERRIES 


Black,  Water,  No.  2.. 


No.  10  . 

-  7.26 

7.60 

Red,  Water,  No.  2— 

. 

No.  10  . 

. .  7.26 

7.60 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2.... 

_  1.76 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Central 
Low  High 


1.46  1.60 

6.60  6.00 


1.16  1.20 
6.25  6.60 


1.46  1.60 

6.00  . 


6.00  . 

1.40  1.60 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.16  2.25 

7.60  7.66 


1.10  1.16 


8.50  4.16 


1.36 

1.36 

6.00 

2.10 

2.16 

1.95 

2.10 

1.80 

1.86 

1.60 


1.66 

7.00 

1.66 

7.00 

2.10 

2.10 


Canned  Fruits 


apples 

2.35 

2.90 

8.00 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.... 

2.55 

2.90 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . 

3.25 

3.16 

3.25 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . - 

.75 

.80 

.70  . 

No.  10  . — 

3.00 

3.25 

3.36  . 

APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy . .  . 

No.  2%,  Choice . . — — •  .  . 

No,  2%,  Std . 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS  Florida  Texas 

8  oz.  .  . 

No.  2  . — . . . 80  -90  .821/2  .85 

No.  6  . — . . —  2.25  2.45  . 

grapefruit  JUICE 

8  oz . .  .  . -  . 

No.  1  . .  . 

No.  300  . . .  . 

No.  2  . . .  -50  .55  .50  .55 

46  oz .  1.15  . 

No.  6  . — — •“  — •  1-65  1.65  . 


1.66  1.70 

1.40  1.60 

1.22%  1.26 

California 


STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . .  .  .  .  . 

No.  2  . . . .  . . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . . . . .  . 

No.  2  . . .  . .  . .  . . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10 . . . .  .  .  6.26  7.00 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 

No.**||  i!26 

No.  2,  17  OB .  1.12% 

LOBSTER 

Flats.  1  lb _  6.60 

%  lb _ _  8.26 

%  lb . 1.96 

OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  OB. . . 95 

6  oz.  1.00 

8  oz,  . . 1.80 

10  oz.  _  1.90 

Selects,  6  oz......._....................»-  . 

SALMON 


6.60 

8.26 

3.00  _ 

1.96 

Southern 

Northwest  Selects 

1.06 

.90  _ 

1.16  1.26 

2.10 

1.60  1.76 

2.20 

1.80  . 

PEARS 


Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% . 

_  1.35 

1.36 

Choice,  No.  2%..- . 

■Ma  1  n  . - . . 

. 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

_  1.65 

_  1..371A 

1.90 

,,  T,r  4.60 

6.35 

No.  lO'Piel  S.'P . 

1.70  1.75 

1.50  1.65 

1.37%  1.40 
3.26  3.60 

6.60  6.76 

3.26  3.60 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes.  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . . 

No.  %  - 

Pink,  Tall.  No.  1. . . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1........ — — 

No.  %  . — 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . . 


1.96  2.05 

1.66  1.65 

1.65  1.80 

-  2.26 

1.26  1.30 

1.10  1.10 

.76  . 


1.80  1.90 

.96  1.06 

1.60  1.75 


PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C.,  No.  2% . . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 
Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  2%............_~ 

No.  10,  Fancy . . 

PeeM,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack.... 


1.42%  1.47% 
1.25  1.40 

1.17%  1.22% 
.77%  .80 

1.07%  1.10 
4.50  4.75 

4.00  4.35 


SHRIMP 


No.  1,  SmaU . .  . 

No.  1,  Medium..........——..-  . 

No.  1,  Large. . . 

SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 


PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2- 

No.  2%  _ 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  . . . . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10....—., 

Shr^ded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10 . 


1.60  . 

1.80  _ 

1.40  . 

1.66  _ 

5.85  6.10 


%  Oil,  Key - 

%  Oil,  Keyless . — 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton.-...—. 

%  Oil,  Carton . - 

%  Mustard.  Keyless . . . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1.  24’s _ 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’b....— . 


TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  . — . 


■St 

1.06 

1.60 

2.40 

6.00 


Fey.,  Yel.,  Is.  24's . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  la.  48's _ 


Light  Meat,  Is. 


Southern 


1.15  1.20 


1.70  1.70 

3.26  3.30 


9.50  11.00 

6.26  6.60 
3.66  4.20 

9.00  10.60 

5.00  6.25 

3.50  3.85 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

ADJUSTERS  ior  Detachable  Chain*. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee.  Wis. 

AGITATORS 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manuiacturing  Co.,  Murireesboro,  N.  C. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BELTS,  Cloth,  Rubber.  Wire,  Etc. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Globe  Woven  Belting  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  md. 

A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  me.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BLANCHERS.  VegeUble  and  Fruit 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopestpn,  Ul. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOaERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formuia,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  industry. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHimS. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y, 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOXES.  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wi*. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Wka.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas.  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNED  FOODS. 

Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 
Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


CANS,  Tin.  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Maas. 


CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 
Ci-.isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Carmery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  SpiraL 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

Globe  Woven  Belting  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOKERS,  Continuous.  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-ChapmMi  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Bsltimoro,  Md. 

CORN  TRIMMERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

DEXTROSE,  Sugar. 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS.  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-fchapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-ChMman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corroration,  Hoopeston,  DL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetleally 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup.  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  DL 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  DL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Fedls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  DL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

HYDRAUUC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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INSURANCE,  C«nn*n. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper.  Plain  or  Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Cameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 

KETTLES.  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  S  Co.,  Chicago.,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  lor  Analyses  oi  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

MIXERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PAILS,  Rubber. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HXnXERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-^ott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 


PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Fails,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VDfER  FEEDERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine.  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


SEALING  MACHINES.  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  AH  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 


SEWAGE  DISPOSAL. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SHAING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  B^timore,  Md. 
The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


SPEED  REGULAnNG  DEVICES  (lor  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

STORAGE  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Douglas  Guardian  Warehouse  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

.•  L**tV8enkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Bedtimore,  Md. 

SUGAR. 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  CaUf. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Co^ration,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  SteeL 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corooration,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corooration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Douglas  Guardian  Warehouse  Corp.,  Chicago,  111, 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS.  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

V  MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MD.  . 


Jiine  5,  1939 


AVARS  IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL  TOMATO  FILLER 

also  for  Cut  String  Beans 


JUICE 

ADJUSTMENT 


0  For  Riling  Whole  Tomatoes. 

#  Measures  each  can  full  alike  with¬ 
out  crushing. 

0  Measured  amount  of  juice  deliver¬ 
ed  in  empty  can. 

0  Shaker  Fruit  adjusting  plate. 

0  Compression  adjustment. 

0  Can  adjust  to  any  weight  desired. 

Prices  on  request. 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 


I 


fTTv 


You  re  Going  On 


An  EXPEDITION! 

^own  Africa  way  they'd  say  "Safari"  •  but  YOUR  Expedition 
is  an  adventure  into  a  NEW  Canning  Season  •  an  everyday  tussle 
with  quick-moving  crops!  ★  Mister  Canner  •  you'll  need  CANS  • 
you'll  need  SERVICE  •  and  most  of  all  EXPERIENCE  that  puts 
them  on  instant  call.  ★  "NATIONAL"  •  with  a  30-Season  build-up 
of  Service  •  with  the  EXPERIENCE  in  what  to  do  and  when  to 
do  it  •  puts  CANS  on  your  platform  ahead  of  crops! 

*7'ume/  utiiU  EXPERIENCE...  Qa  "NATIONAL" 

NATIONAL  CAN  CORPORATION 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  MCKEESPORT  TIN  PLATE  CORPORATION 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  •  110  CAST  42nd  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  CITY 
SAlnOHlccsandrbnh  •  NEW  YORK  CITY  «  BALTIMORE  •  MASFETH.  N.  Y.  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  DETROIT  •  HAMILTON.  OHIO 


